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WOULD YOU SEE HIM GO HUNGRY BESIDES? 


You able bodied men and women on the home front—look at this soldier as he 
fights on for YOU ! He knows that he must not fail! His job is tough enough. 
Don’t let him go hungry besides! 

You cannot fail him now when he’s depending on you to help provide the food 
he needs to fight. Overseas, he uses twice as much canned food as the soldier 
stationed at home. It’s up to you to see that he gets it! 

Our cannery here in .............. is in urgent need of YOU to help can the 
crop when it is ready. You will be paid prevailing wages for your work—but 
this job is a lot more than a matter of dollars and cents—it’s a matter of making 
sure that our fighting men do not go hungry! 

Ilungry men cannot be fighting men. _ It’s up to you to see that our boys are 
well fed. They need the strengthening, wholesome food that only YOU can help 
process and can. Don’t let them down in this fight for food. They won’t let 
YOU down in the fight for freedom! 


(REWRITE TO FIT LOCAL SITUATION.) The first need for workers will be about (date). Register now at 
(fill in). Make your plans NOW to work when you will be needed. Unless you pack it our boys can’t eat it- 


One of a series of advertisements designed for your use by the War Manpower Commission 
and War Advertising Council to help you get help. 
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How Clouded the 


Postwar Crystal Ball 


_— BUSINESSMEN know that the crys- 
tal ball of the future is quite clouded. 


But does this mean that you can’t look 
ahead at all? That the future is completely 
obscured? That everything you do must 
be done on a strict day-to-day basis? 


4a 4a 
No,“’ says common sense 


Take the canning industry, for example, 
and you'll see there are some postwar facts 
which are clear. 


You know you'll have new forms of 
competition after the war. 


You know that this postwar competi- 
tion will be tough... that products in new 
forms which have gained popularity in 
wartime will be promoted aggressively. .. 
that these new competitive products will 
vie with you for the consumer’s dollar. 


Plan for Action 


This part of the postwar setup isn’t 


cloudy at all. It’s crystal clear. So, it’s 
just plain horse sense to do your postwar 
planning now. 


There are three obvious steps to take: 


1. Plan on modernizing and improving 
equipment and production methods to 


improve the quality of your established 
brands. 


2. As soon as conditions permit, plan 
on promoting and merchandising your 
products aggressively. 


3. Come to us with your future plans and 
problems. We have developed new 
and improved methods of processing. 
Canco also has unparalleled research 
and manufacturing experience for help- 
ing you with your engineering and pro- 
duction problems. 


We've licked these situations before and, 
shoulder to shoulder, we'll meet them 
successfully again. 


CANCO 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


. 


rates upon application. 


Forms close Wednesday; cover forms Tuesday. 
at the Post Office, Baltimore, Md., under Act of March 3rd, 1879. 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Arthur J. 
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CRCO Always Stands Out 
| as The Best of Everything! 


CRCO LEADS IN 


EXTRACTORS 


CRCO Extractors give from 75% to 90% 
recovery of tomato juice at a capacity up 
to 60 gallons per minute. Operates entirely 
by pressure, but will not break seeds at maxi- 
mum recovery. Simple adjustment controls. 
the pressure. No whipping or beating, hence 
no harmful aeration of product. Can be 
used as a finisher for citrus juices at a capa- 
city of up to 40 gallons or better per minute. 
Sturdy and compact, requiring small floor 


CRCO MODEL B EXTRACTOR space. 


FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY, THE CRCO 


PRE-HEATER 


A Vacuum Type Pre-Heater for liquids and 
semi-liquids operating on continuous feed, 
the CRCO is much faster, requires less 
handling of product, is more sanitary and 
does away with overheating, burning on 
or scorching. The constant heat is entirely 
automatic and every part of the product 
comes into contact with the heating surfaces. 
Automatic controls take care of overloads 
and changes in the volume of the flow. Can 


CRCO VACUUM be used as gravity flow or with pump. 
TYPE PRE-HEATER 


Send for special bulletins covering the 
CRCO Extractors and Pre-Heaters. 


/ 
bhisholm he 


THE BEST OF 
CRCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins & Co., ve thin 
Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, gla NIAGARA FALLS, N. We 
Utah; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; Lenfestey, Branch Office and Warchouse: 
Columbus, Wis. 


Inc., Tampa, Fla.; Ward Equipment Sales Co., CANNER 
Chicago; L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, Texas; W. D. NEW WAY DIVISION 
Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada. HANOVER, PA. 
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“He looks tough, Chief. We'd better get the latest dope on heat penetration from Continental.” 


Continental’s Research Department 
has always been famous for its heat 
peneiration studies, and war-time 


demands have drawn heavily on its 
facilities. For Continental customers, 
the data thus collected are an 


important source of information on \ 


ENTAL 
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processing practice. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Pub!.shed Every Monday Since 1878 e 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor ° 


VOLUME 66, NUMBER 44 


EDITORIALS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


data which you have been more or less patiently 

waiting for, have finally come through, and so 
the 1944 Almanac of The Canning Industry will be 
mailed you just as quickly as they can be put into type 
and the edition printed. The Almanac will go to you 
with our issue of June 12th; more complete and more 
serviceable than ever before, covering more numerous 
reports of packs and that array of statistics which 
you need in your business. This is two weeks later 
than last year, or normal, but under the circumstances 
we can only feel grateful to the statisticians and other 
fact gatherers who have been laboring under war 
conditions, amid the greatest rush in the history of 
the industry. Our thanks go out to these busy men, 
and to all who had a hand in the work. 


During the 29 years that this Almanac has been 
published we have never before presented a greater 
array of facts and figures than in this year’s issue. 
And possibly they were never before more urgently 
needed. So we warn you now to keep a look-out for 
this handy, useful little volume; and when it arrives 
you better put it away carefully, for you will need it 
all during the coming year. And never more urgently 
than this war-year. For the first time, almost if not 
the entire list of processed foods is covered, statistics 
on productions that were never before obtainable. So 
you will find it more informative and useful than ever. 
Why is this so? Well, when our army goes after a 
thing \ou bet they get it; and so it was with statistics 
that could not be pried out before, they obtained, and 


ik: "44 ALMANAC—The final statistics and 


got thm in their actual figures. In doing this the 
busin. + of no firm or individual was disclosed, but the 
QML = .d to know what was in supply, and they found 
out. “ow you profit from this better and wider 


knowle |ge, and all branches of the trade can now see 


the e nt of the job before them, and the amounts 
of foc that ean be relied upon to answer the demands. 
Befors { was merely guess-work, for not even the pro- 
ducer. © many of the minor (in totals) products were 
sure \ .t the amount of production actually was. We 
can ti ok the army and its efficiency for this relief. 
Now lucers and distributors have a clear picture 
of wh. ‘hey have and how to meet the demands. 

!. this reason more of you will want this year’s 
Alm: ') . and most of you will want extra copies. We 
are nu ure that we can supply this demand, owing 
to the caper quota—last year’s Almanacs were ex- 
hauste” ong ago—so prudence would seem to prompt 
THE TRADE - May 29, 1944 


action at once for what copies you need. If you know 
of anything that gives as much basic information for 
$1.00 as this Almanac, tells us won’t you? 

The 1944 Almanac will be mailed to every subscriber 
with our regular issue dated June 12th—mailed June 
9th—and all orders on hand at about this same time. 
A word to the wise. 


THE CAN SUPPLY, ETC.—Before you read this 
the big invasion thrusts may be under way, and no 
one can accurately estimate what effect this will have 
upon all industry, but especially upon our food sup- 
plies. This week we heard one man express the opinion 
that the demand for foods would be ten times the 
normal, and when pressed for an explanation he re- 
plied that the foods must be on hand to keep those 
fighting boys going every minute, and no risk can be 
run that that supply runs short; so the supply must 
be piled up, and kept piled up. But not alone for our 
boys fighting, but for all the peoples of the released 
countries who have been starved for the past four 
years, and who must be supplied if we hope to keep 
them quiet. More and more canned foods are being 
relied upon to do this job, for reasons you can plainly 
see if you think a moment. 

About a month ago the War Production Board put 
out this warning: 


“Packers and shippers who use.tin cans, steel drums, 
pails and metal closures cannot expect improvement in 
the availability of those supplies during the next six 
months, Edward J. Detgen, Director of the Containers 
Division of the War Production Board, said today. 


“*There is no thought, in the Containers Division, of 
relaxing in the near future any of the metal containers 
limitation orders affecting tin cans, steel drums, pails, 
and metal closures,’ Mr. Detgen emphasized. 


“In general the type of steel used for these con- 
tainers is the same as that required by several of the 
most urgent military programs. As rolling mills are 
now working at capacity, and no drop in military sheet 
steel requirements is in sight, no steel for additional 
containers can be anticipated in the near future, Mr. 
Detgen said.” 

And in connection with this read the following put 
out by the same authority: 


And in connection with this refer to TCT of May Ist 
page 7, but study the figures, noting for instance that 


of a total steel tonnage of 1,684,468, all but 127,956 
tons is used for food. 
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lowing WPB report shows: 


“Shortage of fibreboard shipping cartons and paper 
wrapping materials were emphasized as the number 
one problem at a recent meeting of the Glass Con- 
tainers Manufacturers Industry Advisory Committee, 
the War Production Board said May 23rd. 

The glass container industry is the largest purchaser 
of paper packing materials, due to the packing require- 
ments of glass jars from factory to user, WPB added. 

Pulp production, for use in paper and paperboard, 
is expected to reach the 1942 peak in the second half of 


GLASS PACKERS, ATTENTION! — The paper 
shortage is reaching out to the food fields, as the fol- 


this year, but civilian supply will still be well under 
demand, WPB said. With the spring output of pulp 


greatly reduced by record rains in the southern puip- 


IMPROVED PACKAGING CUTS FOOD 
LOSSES TO A MINIMUM 


Scientific packaging has cut Army 
food losses to a small fraction of their 
former proportions, the Office of War 
Information reports in describing pack- 
aging developments on the military and 
home fronts, reported by the Army, 
Navy, War Production Board and War 
Food Administration. 

Only about one-tenth as much Army 
food is lost out of the average consign- 
ment now as at the beginning of the 
war, the Office of the Quartermaster 
General reports. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


Savings in materiel and shipping space 
are accomplished in the face of endless 
difficulties. Cold and heat, rain, snow, 
mold, termites and salt spray are among 
the enemies of military export goods. 

On many occasions, packages are car- 
ried from hot to cold climates in unventi- 
lated holds so that water condenses out 
of the air and soaks them. The condi- 
tion of cargo arriving after these voy- 
ages early in the war may have given 
rise, Army packaging authorities say, to 
the untrue rumor that skippers flooded 
their holds when submarines attacked. 

At debarkation, goods often must be 
unloaded without ordinary dock facili- 
ties, carried on the backs of unskilled 
natives, tossed into landing craft under 
shellfire. 

Finally, in dumps behind the lines the 
supplies may be stacked in the open, 
covered only by tarpaulins. Low places 
are likely to be chosen for this purpose, 
because they are better concealed from 
enemy fliers and artillerymen. In these 
damp depressions mold gets in some of 
its worst work. 

Guarding materiel against these 
enemies en route to battle is a job for 
which the Armed Services, after numer- 
ous savings spend more than a billion 
dollars a year. For this outlay the 
people of the United States can be as- 
sured, military men say, that when 


American forces invade Western Europe 
their supplies and equipment will be 
better protected than those of any pre- 
vious army in history. 


THE V-BOX 


Development of improved fiberboard 
boxes for military shipment has been a 
powerful factor against repetition of 
early troubles such as those experienced 
in the first shipments to Iceland. Quick 
action to garrison this outpost did not 
permit time for special protection to 
canned food, which was available only in 
the ordinary domestic corrugated fiber- 
board boxes. Boxes in one shipload burst 
and the loose cans could not be taken off 
the ship at its destination. The cargo 
had to be returned to the United States 
and unloaded here, can by can. 


To prevent such incidents as this, and 
provide a fiber container proof against 
the hazards of military export under un- 
predictable conditions, Government and 
industry collaborated in research. Boxes 
by the score were fabricated of different 
materials and subjected to rigorous tests. 
In the course of experiments the boxes 
were submerged in water, and again 
anchored on the shore by ropes to drift 
in and out with the surf. 


The result was the V-box, of laminated 
fiber impregnated with synthetic resin. 
In some V-Boxes the fiber board con- 
tains a layer of asphalt, in others a layer 
of sisal fibers. V-Boxes are 15 times 
as strong when wet as previous water- 
proof boxes. Unlike other boxes of 
various types and materials, heavily 
packed V-Boxes can be dropped on their 
corners without splitting. 


In fact, according to the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps, an adaptation of the 
V-Box can be dropped from airplanes 
safely without parachutes. In one test 
enough K Ration was thrown out to feed 
two battalions for a day. The official 
observer reported that “I saw none that 
couldn’t be carried and consumed.” 


In general shipment the V-Box has 
stood up to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. In one war theatre, out of 133,- 
563 V-Boxes inspected during the last 
week in February, only 410 were dam- 
aged. In another recent week the score 
was only 50 damaged out of 181,899. 


wood areas, and 50 per cent of all kraft pulp going 
overseas in the form of military containers, glass jar 
and bottle makers were told they must expect a 20 per 
cent shortage of packing materials during the third 
quarter of this year. 

Further packing economies, re-use of secondhand 
cartons and vigorous cooperation in the salvage pro- 
gram were agreed, by IAC members and WPB officials, 
to be the methods by which the industry’s expected 
paper deficit can be overcome.” 


These boxes had arrived from the United 
States with products ranging from food 
to chemicals. 

Improved packaging methods and the 
opportunity to plan for specific local 
conditions made the Sicilian invasion a 
shining example of how the Armed 
Forces send in supplies with troops as 
they land. Some of the details of this 
operation may now be revealed: 

Assorted boxes were loaded in advance 
on pallets—in this case a type of sled 
with wooden runners. Part of these were 
carried on landing craft which opened 
their ramps directly on the beaches. As 
the boats grounded, bulldozers came for- 
ward and dragged the sleds away into 
the dunes, one to two tons at a time. 
There the supplies were landed _ into 
trucks bound for the fighting area. 


Other loaded pallets were brought in 
Liberty Ships which stood off-shore and 
let them down by ships’ booms into 2%- 
ton “Ducks’”—-amphibious trueks—which 
churned ashore with them and wheeled 
on five miles inland. 


Results were described by an official 
Army observer as follows: 
“In spite of the bombing and strafing, 


I saw no damaged goods on the beach to 
which I was assigned.” 


OPA UPHELD 


OPA’s right to issue suspension o: ders 
against violators of its regulations was 
upheld by the U. S. Supreme Cour‘ this 
week. 

In delivering the court’s opinion, | \ss0- 
ciate Justice Douglas declared tha the 
scle question at issue was whethe the 
power of the President under the S: :ond 
War Powers Act to allocate mat: rials 
includes the power to issue suspc 
orders against retailers and to wit hold 
rationed materials from “where t is 
established they have acquired anc dis- 
tributed the rationed materials in _ iola- 
tion of the ration regulations.” 

Backing OPA’s position, the o: inion 
pointed out that allocation or rat: ning 
is designed to eliminate inequalit ¢s in 
distribution and to treat all alike. 
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WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 
Industries for the winning of the war. 


CALIFORNIA CITRUS JUICE 
CEILINGS SET 


| MPR-509, Amend. 2, May 29, 1944] 


Processors’ maximum prices for the 
1944 pack of California and Arizona 
orange juice and blended orange and 
grapefruit juice were announced May 24 
by the Office of Price Administration. 

All of the 1943 pack of orange and 
blended juice was purchased by govern- 
ment procurement agencies. About half 
of this year’s production, however, will 
be available for civilian consumption. 
Ceilings include prices both for civilian 
sales and for sales to the Government. 

Florida and Texas orange and blended 
juices and the 1944 pack of canned grape- 
fruit juice and grapefruit segments were 
rriced at the processor level on February 
4, 1944. This latest action, which com- 
plctes processor ceilings for the 1944 
citrus pack, was delayed because of a 
later packing season in California and 
Arizona. 

Determined in the same manner as 
other packed citrus prices, the new ceil- 
ings are based upon a price of $65 per 
ton of California and Arizona oranges, 
f.o.b. packing plant. These prices were 
recommended by the War Food Admin- 
istration and approved by the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. 


PRICES FOR #2 CANS 
Maximums for No. 2 cans of orange 


juice, f.o.b. factory, per dozen cans, are: 
For natural (unsweetened), fancy grade, 
$2; standard grade, $1.95; offgrade or 


sub-standard, $1.90. For sweetened 
orange juice, fancy, $2.025; standard, 
$1.97; offgrade, $1.925. 

Pro cessor prices for civilian sales of 


No. 2 cans of packed orange-grapefruit 
juice 50 per cent orange—50 per cent 
grape suit) are: For natural (unsweet- 


ened). fancy, $1.755; standard, $1.705; 
offgra, $1,655. For sweetened blended 
juice, ancy, $1.78; standard, $1.73; off- 
grade, 51.65. 

Ceil igs for sales of both kinds of juice 
to th ‘overnment are lower than civil- 


ian } ‘s by five cents per dozen No. 2 
cans. ‘his difference, covering savings 
invoel, in making sales to the Govern- 
ment, the same as that provided for in 
lasty ’s prices for grapefruit juice. 

Pr} are also set for civilian and 
Gover, ent sales of No. 3 cylinder cans 
and eans. 

OP iso provided that processors of 
itrus products may sell to other 
proces. at the Government ceiling 
Whe: purchases are being made in 
order meet set-aside requirements of 


War sd Order No, 22. This provision 
Will {. litate purchases by processors 
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who need to buy packed citrus to meet 
their set-aside obligations. 

A clarification of the provision for 
pricing new container sizes or types 
makes it plain that this provision is to 
be used in figuring a maximum price only 
for container types or sizes which have 
not been provided with ceiling prices in 
the regulation. Further, the amendment 
specifies that when a new size or type 
container is priced under this provision, 
that container may not be used as the 
“base container” in figuring ceilings for 
other types or sizes. 

(Amendment No. 2 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 509— Packed Citrus 
Products of the 1944 and Later Packs— 
effective May 29, 1944.) 


NEW MILK CEILINGS 


The Office of Price Administration has 
issued Amendment 3 to MPR 289, effec- 
tive May 29, which establishes ceilings 
for the 13% ounce and 14 ounce “do- 
mestic” cans of evaporated milk, to en- 
able manufacturers to price this product 
in “export” cans of similar size and 
which will facilitate sales and deliveries 
to Government procurement agencies for 
export purposes. 

For carlot sales and deliveries of 48 
can cartons by the manufacturer to buy- 
er’s customary receiving point, the new 
price schedule is as follows: 


Zone 13% oz. can 14 oz. can 
1 3.94 4.02 
2 4.04 4.12 
3 4.04 4.12 


An addition of 10¢ per case is per- 
mitted for shipment to certain specified 
points. Maximum prices for less than 
carload lots are 5c per case higher. 


FARM SUPPLIES GET HIGH 
RATING 


Amendments have been made to Pri- 
ority Regulation 19 to aid farmers in 
obtaining available supplies necessary 
for farm operations, WPB has an- 
nounced. The amendments expand the 
list of items affected and raise the pri- 
ority certificates covering those items 
from AA-5 to AA-2x, with the exception 
of a few building materials. Under the 
terms of the amendment, dealers are re- 
quired to give farmers preference in the 
purchase of all listed items upon a writ- 
ten certification by the farmer that sup- 
plies covered are needed now and will be 
used for other than household purposes 
in the operation of the farm. Items so 
certified will carry the AA-2x priority. 


WAGE RATES FOR CHERRY 
PICKING 


The following maximum wage rates 
for picking cherries have been estab- 
lished by the WFA Director of Labor in 
two separate California areas: 

Specific Wage Ceiling Regulation No. 
7, a maximum hourly rate of $1.00 per 
hour and a maximum piece-work rate of 
4 cents per pound are established for the 
Counties of Sonoma, Napa, Alameda, 
Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, San Benito, 
Monterey, and the portions of Contra 
Costa and Solano Counties lying west of 
the Mt. Diablo meridian. 


Specific Wage Ceiling Regulation No. 
8 establishes a maximum hourly rate of 
90 cents per hour and a maximum piece- 
work rate of 4 cents per pound for the 
Counties of Butte, Yuba, Sutter, Sacra- 
mento, San Joaquin and Stanislaus, and 
the portions of Contra Costa and Solano 
Counties lying east of the Mt. Diablo 
meridian. The two regulations are to 
be administered by the California WFA 
Wage Board, at 2181 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley, California. 


FOODS FROZEN FOR LATER 
PROCESSING ARE “‘PROC- 
ESSED FOODS” 


With the approach of the season when 
fresh fruits are most plentiful, bakers, 
ice cream manufacturers and wineries, 
as well as processors and distributors, 
were advised May 22 that fruits, vege- 
tables and juices frozen in their natural 
state for “later processing” or packaging 
are classed as processed foods by the 
Office of Price Administration. This is 
true even if the foods are frozen in their 
natural state for only a few days before 
being used in ice cream, bakery products 
or for preserves or other foods. 


Those who freeze foods in their natural 
state should report them on OPA Form 
1305 by which the Office of Price Admin- 
istration is informed of production and 
supplies of processed foods. The reports 
should be made at the time of initial 
freezing. Reports on these foods should 
not be made when they are further proc- 
essed, packaged or consumed. 


Some industrial users, processors and 
distributors have been confused regard- 
ing the time reports should be made. For 
example, OPA received reports recently 
of strawberries processed in October, 
November and December. These straw- 
berries should have been reported at the 
time they were placed in the freezer, 
which was during the Spring and Sum- 
mer months. 
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FOOD PLANTS GET HIGH LABOR 
PRIORITIES 


Food processing plants and can manu- 
facturers with difficult recruitment prob- 
lems are to be given high labor priorities, 
Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, advised all WMC 
regions May 23rd. 

According to Mr. McNutt some regions 
have already decided to accord priorities 
to these industries. The decision is being 
left to the regions but the WMC is urg- 
ing that a similar program be followed 
in all areas where a manpower shortage 
in the industries is threatened. In areas 
having production urgency and man- 
power priority committees, the relative 
urgency and priority of food processing 
and can manufacturing will be deter- 
mined by these committees. 

Mr. McNutt listed certain states where 
the demand is seasonal and which re- 
quire intensive recruitment efforts. These 
are Wisconsin and Minnesota for peas; 
Indiana, New Jersey and Maryland for 
tomatoes and Illinois for sweet corn. 
There will, doubtless, be other areas 
where the maturing of crops for food 
processing will require the recruitment 
of a large number of workers, according 
to Mr. McNutt. 

“In these states,” he said, “we know 
we can expect heavy demands for sea- 
sonal labor in processing plants. 

“There will be periods, of varying 
length, when the food processing and 
can manufacturing industries will pre- 
sent the local USES offices with labor 
orders entailing great urgency of re- 
cruitment. The necessity of filling such 
orders is obvious if our food preservation 
quotas are to be met.” 


CANS FOR SEASONAL FOODS 
ASSURED 


Pledge of Cooperation Makes New Directive 
Unnecessary Committee Advises WPB 


Because third-quarter allocation of tin- 
plate for cans is less than the tonnage 
requested by the can industry, the Can 
Manufacturers Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee was recently consulted as to ap- 
propriate methods of dealing with that 
condition, the War Production Board 
said May 22. 

In view of the industry’s emphatic 
pledge of voluntary cooperation, and be- 
lief in the success of voluntary adjust- 
ment during the short time it will be 
necessary, WPB does not contemplate 
special regulatory action at this time. 


A proposed directive to Can Conserva- 
tion Order M-81, which contemplated the 
prohibition of can making for specified 
non-seasonal items during the peak per- 
iod of demand for seasonal food cans, 
was presented for the consideration of 
the industry committee. Industry repre- 
sentatives said that voluntary adjust- 
ment, on the part of can manufacturers, 
would be as effective as formal WPB 
action. It was therefore decided that the 
proposed directive would not be issued, 
WPB said, 


t 


Can manufacturers asked for 800,000 
tons of tinplate during the third quarter, 
peak period for seasonal food canning. 
Because of extreme military demand for 
sheet metal capacity, WPB allocation for 
cans was established as 634,000 tons for 
the third quarter. 

IAC members said they thought essen- 
tial can production, as established by 
Order M-81, could be met without an 
M-81 amendment or directive regulating 
this temporary situation. The pack of 
seasonal fruits and vegetables, expected 
to be the largest in history, is expected 
to be supplied on time with the requisite 
number of cans, [AC members said. They 
recognized, however, that there may be 
occasional delays in the delivery of cans 
for non-seasonal products during the 
weeks when seasonal food demand is 
greatest. 


FARM MACHINERY DISTRIBU- 
TION ORDER FOR 1944-45 


The War Food Administration has 
issued a temporary order applying to 
distribution of farm machinery and 
equipment to be produced in the new 
machinery production year, which begins 
July 1, 1944. 


The farm machinery distribution order, 
until amended, applied only to machinery 
and equipment produced under authoriza- 
tions for the current production year. 


The temporary order (Amendment 2 
to Supplementary Order 1, War Food 
Order 14—formerly FPO 14) provides 
principally that: 


1. Each manufacturer is authorized 
to distribute up to 70 per cent of his 
scheduled production of Schedule I and 
II items—those for which there are both 
State and county quotas or State quotas 
—and 100 per cent of Schedule III items. 


2. When any manufacturer has trans- 
ferred 50 per cent of his scheduled pro- 
duction of Schedule I and II items, he 
shall notify the War Food Administra- 
tion so that timely releases of additional 
quantities may be authorized. 


3. In order to reduce possibilities for 
concentrations of Schedule I equipment 
in some counties, a limit is placed on the 
amount of equipment which manufac- 
turers may transfer into any single 
county without approval of the State 
AAA Committee. 


4. To facilitate rationing, manufac- 
turers will provide State AAA Commit- 
tees with advance notice of shipments of 
Schedule I and II equipment. 


The War Production Board announced 
February 3, 1944, that the volume of 
production authorized for the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1944, will be approximately 
the same as for the current year. Manu- 
facturers who have not completed the 
machinery authorized for the current 
year may continue to operate under this 
year’s authorizations through July 31, 
1944, simultaneously operating under the 
new year’s authorizations. 


KRAUT AND FROZEN FOODS 
COMMITTEES NAMED 


Formal announcement of the member- 
ship of an industry advisory committee 
that met recently with Office of Price 
Administration representatives to dis- 
cuss the pricing of the 1944 pack of 
frozen fruits and vegetables was made 
May 22 by OPA. 


FROZEN FOODS COMMITTEE 


At its recent meeting, the Frozen 
Fruits and Vegetables Packers Industry 
Advisory Committee elected as its chair- 
man Ralph O. Dulany, of John H. Dulany 
& Son, Fruitland, Md. 


The members of the committee are: 
F. J. Becker, Gresham Berry Growers, 
Gresham, Ore.; Marion T. Fannaly, M. 
T. Fannaly, Inc., Ponchatoula, La.; Ed- 
win T. Gibson, Frosted Foods Sales 
Corp., New York City; R. M. Hagen, 
California Consumers Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; E. E. Huddleson, Santa Cruz 
Packinig Co., Oakland, Calif.; Ralph 0. 
Dulany, John H. Dulany & Son, Fruit- 
land, Md.; A. J. Rogers, Cherry Growers, 
Inc., Traverse City, Mich.; C. C. Sea- 
brook, Deerfield Packing Corp., Bridge- 
ton, N. J.; J. M. Seaman, Bozeman 
Canning Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash.; Clyde 
Farquhar, Kelly-Farquhar Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; T. R. Skinner, Westfield Planters 
Cooperative Fruit Products, Inc., West- 
field, N. Y. 


KRAUT COMMITTEE 


At the same time, OPA announced 
establishment of a similar committee, 
which will meet soon to consider prob- 
lems in connection with the setting of 
ceiling prices for the 1944 pack of sauer 
kraut and sauer kraut juice. 


Members of the Kraut Products In- 
dustry Advisory Committee are: David 
J. Flanagan, Flanagan Brothers, Inc., 
Bear Creek, Wis.; Martin Meeter, 
Meeter’s, Inc., Union Grove, Wis.; Ernest 
D. Naylor, Castle Co., Inc., Lyons, N. Y.; 
Edward Guggenheimer, Bloch & Guggen- 
heimer, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
Alden C. Smith, Shiocton Kraut Co., 
Shiocton, Wis.; John M. Stroup, Empire 
State Packing Co., Phelps, N. Y.; A. E. 
Slessman, The Fremont Kraut Co., “re- 
mont, Ohio; Christ Sievers, C’ rist 
Sievers, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


SUBSIDY FORMS AVAILAB'£ 


Subsidy forms for the Comme lity 
Credit Corporation’s offer to purc ase 
and resell tomatoes and beans for ~roc- 
essing, extended by Amendment 9 t» in- 
clude processing during January and 
February, 1944, are now availab'e to 
those canners who are eligible to re°eive 
subsidy payments under the Amend “ent. 
Such canners may now make their <ppli- 
cations for final settlement. Forms are 
available from the War Food A*min- 
istration, Office of Distribution, ‘“ruit 
and Vegetable Section, Washington, D. C. 
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JUICE DRAIN ae SHAKER 


JUICE 
BRINER 


PLUNGER 
ADJUSTMENT 


and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 
hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY | 


Salem, New Jersey 


Give Your Warehouse Staff 
the Best! 


BURT 


Labeling and Packing 
Equipment 


BURT UNIVERSAL LABELER 


Offers You 
* SPEED: Burt is25% faster CHANGE-OVER: 


‘han regulation type labelers. Burt has 3 adjustments, takes 
only 2 minutes. 

* WIDE RANGE: Burt has e¢ PERFECT JOB: Burt is 

vernier adjustment—all sizes easy to operate, rust spots 

‘rom 6 oz. up to No. 10’s. and puckering are eliminated. 


SURT CASE PACKER 


Provides You 


» ‘Three times the output ¢ Sturdy construction, ad- 
compared to hand casing. vanced design . . . economy. 


MACHINE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


TORPEDO PLANT GETS 
“E” AWARD 


The Amertorp plant of the American 
Can Company at Forest Park, Illinois 
was awarded the Army-Navy “E” May 6 
for its production of torpedoes. Hereto- 
fore the company has been principally 
engaged in producing aircraft torpedoes, 
but it will now enter into the production 
of the deadly Mark 15 Torpedo used by 
Destroyers, which will become “increas- 
ingly important in the Pacific as we ap- 
proach the islands of Japan and the 
mainland cf Asia,” Rear Admiral George 
F. Hussey, Jr. said during the ceremonies. 
“Our Fleet can use its entire supply of 
torpedoes in a few minutes of swift mov- 
ing action and a destroyer without tor- 
pedoes just can’t live up to its name. I 
don’t know of anything that can make a 
‘tin can’ skipper feel more naked and 
helpless than to be caught without. tor- 
pedoes” Admiral Hussey said. 

American Can Company officers taking 
part in the ceremony were: M. J. Sulli- 
van, Board Chairman; D. W. Figgis, 
President; Carl G. Preis, C. H. Black, R. 
C. Taylor and Gordon H. Kellogg, Vice- 
Presidents. 


NO. MISSOURI CANNERS ELECT 


James Brown of Odessa, has been re- 
elected President of the North Missouri 
Canners Association for 1944. Other of- 
ficers returned to office include: Byron 
Jones, Galt, Vice-President; and Pete 
Taylor, Trenton, Secretary-Treasurer. 


GROCERS CANCEL MEETING 


The usual Mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, normally held in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, will 
not be held this June because of trans- 
portation and hotel problems, Harvey 
Caywood, President, has announced. Both 
associations cancelled their meetings last 
June. 


ACQUIRES HARTMANN 
CANNING CO. 


On May 3, 1944, Walter F. Wegner 
and associates in Walt Wegner Foods, 
Inc., of Williamson, N. Y., and Com- 
mando Foods, Inc., of Webster, N. Y., 
acquired a substantial interest in Hart- 
mann Canning Co., Inc., of Macedon, 
N. Y. The Company has been reorgan- 
ized. Walter J. Hartmann continues as 
President, Walter F. Wegner is Execu- 
tive Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, and Coralee M. Manhave is 
Secretary and Treasurer. These officers 
constitute the new Board of Directors. 


WISCONSIN CANNERS 
INCORPORATE 


W. W. Evans, C. B. Callahan and J. K. 
Callahan have incorporated the Wal- 
worth Canning Company, which will care 
for the production from 1100 acres of 
peas and 800 acres of corn in a plant now 
being constructed at Walworth, Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Evans, who is President of the 
company, is also an officer of the Fall 
River Canning Company, which is affili- 
ated with the new company. 


CROWN PROMOTES STAFFORD 


Al Stafford, who has been a Crown 
Can Company salesman in the Indiana 
territory, has been. promoted to Chicago 
District Sales Manager and will make his 
headquarters at the new Chicago plant 
of the Crown Can Company. 


CHANGES BRAND NAME 


Cascade Frozen Foods, Inc., of Seattle 
is dropping the brand names “Jack 
Frost” and “Cascade” for its frozen 
fruits and vegetables and is adopting 
instead the surname of the company’s 
president, James R. Agen. The transi- 
tion is being made in 1944. The 1945 
pack will be entirely under the brand 
name of Agen. 

The change is being made because the 
names Jack Frost and Cascade are in 
conflict in so many localities and are 
used by so many different types of food 
products that these brands cannot be 
entirely controlled by the company. 

The company packs 11 fruit and vege- 
table products which include: straw- 
berries, raspberries, peaches, peas, Blue 
Lake beans, spinach, cauliflower, cut 
corn, broccoli, asparagus, and Brussells 
sprouts. 


CARL HIRZEL DEAD 


Carl Hirzel, Sr., of the Hirzel Canning 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, passed away at 
his home in Toledo on Thursday evening, 
May 18. Mr. Hirzel was a director of 
the Ohio Canners Association and had 
always been a loyal member. 


READY MEETING PLANS 


National Association of Retail Grocers, 
which will hold its annual meeting in 
Chicago June 4, 5, 6, and 7, is completing 
an extensive program, featuring plan- 
ning for postwar operations by the retail 
food trade. 

The four-day meeting will be featured 
largely by panel discussions in which 
ISUBYOXO [[IM S190013 
experiences and viewpoints. 


LT. MASSEY SAFE 


Massey & Fair, Atlanta, Ga., fool 
brokers, who recently reported that L.. 
Roy H. Massey, Jr., a member of the 
firm, had been reported missing in action 
after a bombing mission over Austria, 
this week received reports that the flyer 
is safe. 

The War Department advises: ° “Re- 
port just received through International 
Red Cross states Lt. Roy H. Massey, Jr., 
is a prisoner of war of the German Gov- 
ernment. Letter of information follows 
from Provost Marshall General.” 


JACK PARIS DIES SUDDENLY 


The canning industry lost one of its 
best known men with the sudden death 
of Jack Paris, District Representative of 
the Sanitary Can Division of the Heekin 
Can Company, in Cincinnati, on May 
17th. Paris who was only 44 years old, 
leaves a wife and one daughter and a 
host of friends throughout the middle 
west and south. 

He joined the Heekin organization on 
January 2, 1936. 

Returning from a trip through the 
south, he complained of feeling ill on 
the train. However, he went to the office 
and seemingly was in the best of health 
when he left in the evening to go to his 
home. Arriving there he suffered an 
attack of coronary thrombosis and died 
a few hours later. 


Mr. Paris served at one time as secre- 
tary of the Ozark Canners Association. 
Prior to that he had an important posi- 
tion with the Chicago and Eastern IIli- 
nois Railroad. He came into the Heekin 
organization after serving three years 
with the Canners Exchange, Ine., a sub- 
sidiary of The Heekin Can Company. No 
successor to Mr. Paris has been selected 
at this time. 


VETERAN WISCONSIN CANNER 
PASSES 


Henry J. Terens, former manager of 
Cobb Canning Company, Cobb, Wisvcon- 
sin, died May 17th after a long illness. 
Mr. Terens was 70 years of age ana 
member of the Old Guard Society. He 
was one of Wisconsin’s veteran canners 
being engaged in the canning business 
since 1895. In the early 1920’s he or;.an- 
ized and built the Cobb Canning (.m- 
pany and due to ill health retired fom 
business in 1942. 


CALIFORNIA SARDINE 
PRODUCTION 


The 1943-44 pack of California ‘ar- 
dines, expressed in terms of ovals and 
equivalent containers, amounted to 3. 49, 
778 cases, compared with 3,693,271 -ases 
for the 1942-43 season, according te fig- 
ures prepared by the California Sa: dine 
Products Institute. 
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Write for complete information and illustrated literature on our High 
Speed Line of juice equipment that is ‘Built for Performance”. Some 
items are now available, but don’t wait—send us a list of your most urgent- 


ly needed machines TODAY. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wisconsin 
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BROKERS WOULD HANDLE 
SURPLUSES 


Food brokers representing the various 
areas of the country met in Washington 
recently to discuss the problem of dis- 
posal of Government food surpluses as 
it affects the food industry. 


After consulting with Government 
officials, it was concluded that the Food 
Brokers should offer their services to 
Government, since an important part of 
the Government job in disposal of sur- 
pluses requires the kind of service Food 
Brokers have been rendering their in- 
dustrial principals for years and such an 
offer to serve has been tendered the War 
Food Administration. 


It is understood that the entire prob- 
lem is under consideration by the Govern- 
ment and that no definite formulation of 
a plan has yet been achieved. 


WATER SHIPMENTS 


Incidental to shipments of food and 
other products via steamship, the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York, in a bulletin this week, says: 

“Because of complaints received from 
members, the Transportation Bureau has 
taken up with the War Shipping Admin- 
istration the practice of the steamship 
companies of issuing bills of lading bear- 
ing notations attempting to disclaim re- 
sponsibility in connection with loss and 
damage to cargo. 

“Early in February WSA issued a bul- 
letin to agents and general agents calling 
attention to the insufficiency of packing, 
particularly in the case of fibre board 
export cartons. Although WSA said in 
that bulletin ‘We believe that the number 
of shippers involved are in a minority,’ 
some of the steamship companies, ac- 
cording to complaints reaching us, ap- 
pear to have construed the WSA bulletin 
as instructions to place restrictive 
clauses on bills of lading promiscuously. 

“When bills of lading bear such nota- 
tions they are commonly known as ‘un- 
clean’ and as such are apt to be unac- 
ceptable to the banks. The holders of 
such bills of lading are thereupon obliged 
to assume the onus that properly belongs 
to the steamship company, or wait until 
arrival of goods at foreign destinations 
before financial settlement can be made. 

“While the progress so far made with 
WSA is not entirely satisfactory, we 
have received its assurance that it will 
direct the attention of all concerned to 
the fact that its tariff bulletin was not 
intended to instruct the steamship com- 
panies to promiscuously clause all bills 
of lading disclaiming responsibility.” 


TREBLE DAMAGE SUIT SETTLED 


Treble damage suit brought against 
the Hartmann Canning Company, Mace- 
don, New York, for alleged sales of 
canned Apple Sauce at prices in excess 
of OPA ceilings has been settled for 
$20,960.50. 


FIRE PREVENTION 


Lansing B. Warner, Inc., has issued a 
convenient form for checking fire haz- 
ards about the plant, which if closely 
followed, can do much to hold down fire 
liability. The report covers every pre- 
cautionary measure that should be taken 
and is available to subscribers from the 
company’s Chicago office or from any of 
their representatives. 


IN OPA POST 


Edward C. Welsh, for nearly two years 
OPA regional price executive in Cleve- 
land, has been transferred to Washing- 
ton headquarters of the price control 
agency as special assistant to James F. 
Brownlee, Deputy Administrator for 
Price. 

Mr. Welsh has had wide experience in 
OPA policies in the field, and his trans- 
fer to Washington is reportedly in line 
with OPA’s policy of bringing into the 
national office qualified and experienced 
executives from the field organization. 


TRADE CLASSIFICATIONS 


National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, in a bulletin to the trade, 
says: “WMC regional directors’ designa- 
tion of certain trades and services as 
‘locally needed’ activities will hereafter 
be restricted to those in a list of 15. 
Designation of any unlisted activity will 
be made only after review by head- 
quarters. The new arrangements will in 
no way change the responsibilities of 


« field offices in the observance of existing 


standards for the designation of indi- 
vidual establishments as locally needed 
in the activities receiving these designa- 
tions. In its instructions to regional 
offices, WMC pointed out that ‘it is im- 
portant that designations be made only 
when it appears that there might be a 
collapse of the services necessary for 
health, welfare and safety of an area and 
of the services necessary to the continu- 
ance of essential activities.’ 


“The effect of designating an activity 
as locally needed, it was explained, is to 
afford to employers the same opportunity 
to get their workers through the United 
States Employment Service as employers 
in essential industries have.” 

The wholesale distribution of food, the 
bulletin points out, is among the 15 in- 
dustries designated as locally needed. 


APPOINTS CURRAN 


Appointment of Robert Curran as rep- 
resentative of the Owens-Illinois Can 
Company in Philadelphia, has been an- 
nounced by S. J. McGiveran, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Sales Manager. Mr. 
Curran has had extensive background in 
the metal container industry and in sales 
work generally. 


NEW PRODUCT 


Indicative of new food products now 
in the laboratory or pilot plant stages, 
General Foods Corporation this week 
announced the successful production, on 
a commercial scale, of a syrup made 
from rye, to relieve the shortage of corn 
syrup. 

The new product is to be marketed to 
the baking and confectionery industries. 

The new syrup is the result of two 
years of research, during which General 
Food’s chemists succeeded in developing 
a process for the making of fine syrups 
from starchy cereal grains other than 
corn. The present successful syrup proc- 
ess was discovered during an effort to 
develop a substitute for tapioca starch. 


GREB RETURNS TO WISCONSIN 


D. E. Greb, well known Midwest and 
Midsouth processor, and for the past 18 
months production manager of the But- 
ler Packing Company, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, has resigned that position and will 
return to his home in Waukesha, Wis- 
consin. 


CARROT PACK FOR ’43 


The pack of canned Carrots in 1943 
totaled 2,813,196 actual cases as com- 
pared with 2,167,532 actual cases in 1942, 
according to figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Canners Association’s Division of 
Statistics released during the week. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 29-31, 1944—War Conference, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


JUNE 1, 1944—Spring Meeting, Asso- 
ciation of New York State Canners, 
Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. 


JUNE 4-6, 1944—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 4-7, 1944—Annual, National 
Association of Retail Grocers, Chicago, 
Il. 


JUNE 5, 1944—31st Annual Meeting, 
American Society of Refrigeration Engi- 
neers, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


JUNE 14-15, 1944—-Mid-Year, Grovery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., New 
York City. 


JUNE 15, 1944—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JUNE 18-21, 1944—Annual, Super 
Market Institute, Hotel Sherman, chi- 
cago, Ill. 


JULY 10-22, 1944—Indiana Canners 
Technicians School, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 
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HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for 
the canned article. 


Ask for explanation 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Two sizes of 


Indiana Paddle 
Finisher make 
it available for 


setting into any 


production line. 


ash and remover ith hose. 
machine wi 
leaning 


A. LANGSENKAMP co., In 


Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 
for Better Production Ideas 


Wer oy Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, 
who carry stocks of Replacement Parts 
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OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


337 
in use in 1923 


855 
in use in 1928 


in use in 1933 


1833 


in use in 1938 


2833 


in use in 1943 


USE—FOR VICTORY TODAY AND 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 


Established 1880 


Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 
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HOW THE CONSUMERS FEEL--- 


and what they prefer, as quoted from a wide survey—Interesting to producers as well as 


retailers—By BETTER PROFITS. 


Once in a while we find a distributor 
or even a canner, anxious now to learn 
what the score is on any contemplated 
merchandising activity. Meaning for in- 
stance that a canner might even wonder 
if his sales in normal times were well 


balanced, if he was selling enough of the - 


right type of distributors. This may 
sound silly to many but bear with us and 
we will try to sell you on the idea. Of 
course you realize that if you had twenty 
distributors each moving as much of 
your merchandise as do the four leading 
customers you would be sitting on top 
of the world from a sales standpoint. 
Maybe by a process of selection you may 
arrive at just such a happy ending. Let’s 
see! 


A CONSUMER SURVEY 


In the May Issue of The Voluntary 
and Co-operative groups magazine we 
read of the results of a survey recently 
concluded by the Red and White Stores 
Corporation, one of the large national 
voluntary group organizations. We shall 
quote from this report with full credit 
to The Voluntary Co-operative Groups 
Magazine and the distributor, “A form 
letter to which was attached ten ques- 
tionnaires was mailed to 300 Red & 
White fieldmen located in 33 of the 48 
states. A part of the covering letter 
read as follows: ‘We are enclosing ten 
questionnaires which we would like you 
to distribute to ten housewives of your 
acquaintance. They do not necessarily 
have to be customers of Red and White 
Food Stores or connected with Red & 
White in any way. We would like to 
have them fill out these questionnaires, 
simply marking an X in the box indi- 
eated YES or NO to the question asked. 
After we have received the filled out 
questionnaires from every fieldman in 
the United States we will have one of 
the most complete cross-section analyses 
of consumer desires ever compiled. Now 
is the time to build for the future. We 
need facts and information in order to 
plot a future course.” 


READ THE ANSWERS 


When all the questionnaires had been 
returned and the information sifted and 
compiled, the following facts were re- 
vealed: 938% of them were filled in by 
women, 18% of whom were unmarried; 
7% were filled in by men. 56% said 
they used a car to shop. Question num- 
ber one was: ‘Do you like to have a clerk 
wait on you? to which 63% of the con- 
sumers answered, ‘No.’ Question num- 
ber 2: ‘Would you prefer to help your- 
self? Answer: ‘Yes’ from 79%. If you 
wish to wait on yourself do you like to 
use, (A) The basket that you carry? 
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23% said ‘Yes.’ (B) a stroller with two 
baskets that you push? 77% said ‘Yes.’ 
(C) or select your groceries and put 
them on a counter? In answer to query 
C, not a single consumer replied in the 
affirmative. Each homemaker said: ‘No,’ 
they did not like to select and place mer- 
chandise on a counter; that it was old- 
fashioned. Question No. 3: Do you like 
high shelves where you can not reach 
the top? ‘No,’ replied 100%. Question 
number 4, Do you like low shelves from 
which you can reach all the merchan- 
dise? 96% of the women replied that 
they preferred low shelves. Questions 5 
and 6 had to do with cash and credit 
transactions, 88% of the homemakers 
said they did not like to charge, while 
12% said they did. Of the 88% of the 
homemakers who preferred to pay cash, 
78% said they did not mind carrying 
their purchases home.” 


Question No. 8 asked the consumers 
if they preferred having their groceries 
delivered at a slight extra cost? To 
which 72% said they did not mind pay- 
ing a little extra delivery cost. Ques- 
tion number 9: Do you prefer to buy all 
your foods at one place, including meats 
and produce? 82% of those answering 
said ‘Yes’ only 18% preferring to shop 
around from market to market for their 
food requirements. The next question 
had to do with the quantity purchased. 
The question read: Do you buy more or 
less than you intend when you help your- 
self? In reply, 84% of the consumers 
said they purchased more groceries when 
they helped themselves in a self service 
store. Then came the telephone order 
question, Do you buy more or less than 
you intend when you order over the 
phone? 86% said they bought fewer 
groceries over the telephone than they 
ordinarily would have if they visited the 
store, which seems to prove the point, the 
more you see the more you want. Ques- 
tion number 13: Do you like stores with 
check-out counters? 7 out of ten house- 
wives seemed to prefer the counter. 
Question number 16 was: Does a low 
price influence you to buy a commodity 
that you do not need at once? ‘No’ re- 
plied 54%, ‘Yes’ said 46%. 


“Only 47% of the women said they 
liked to shop in the store nearest their 
home, 66% indicating they preferred to 
shop in a medium size store. Apparently 
the size of the market influences more 
than the proximity. Now comes the 
question concerning advertising: Does 
grocery advertising influence your pur- 
chases? Do you read handbills left on 
your doorstep? Do you read grocery ad- 
vertising? 57% said they read the hand- 
bills, 68% of those queried said they read 
grocery advertising religiously. 


WHAT THIS MEANS 


Summing up the answers we find 7 out 
of ten housewives prefer to help them- 
selves, 8 out of 10 prefer to shop for 
food in a self service store, 6 out of ten 
read handbills left at their door, 7 out of 
ten read grocery advertising religiously. 


What does this all mean to us? Well, 
if I were actively engaged in the canning 
business I would survey my customers 
at once and note those who were serving 
or operating self serve retail units. If 
my conclusions agreed with the results of 
this survey, that is, if my customers 
catering to self serve retailers were 
among my best customers, I would take 
particular care in the future to cultivate 
others in the same line and to whom I 
was not selling so much. Again, I would 
so familiarize myself with the findings of 
this survey that I could intelligently urge 
each of my distributors, in a position to 
do so, to work toward selling more retail 
outlets interested in converting if neces- 
sary their present store rooms into cash 
and carry outlets. 


If I were in a position to do so I would 
at once prepare myself and my organiza- 
tion to work intelligently with all retail 
distributors anxious to promote sales by 
the use of handbills. It was only a few 
years ago that many canners offered 
some service of the sort. If I am not 
sadly mistaken it will not be so long be- 
fore aggressive canners, looking to the 
future will again start to assist worth- 
while distributors in retail merchandis- 
ing. You know such aid may take many 
effective forms. One sort will be most 
acceptable to the member of a voluntary 
group, another will be welcomed by the 
close seller in a medium class neighbor- 
hood, while still another form will be 
welcomed most by a dealer catering to 
high class, “Carriage Trade.” 


All three will be doing some sort of 
advertising using printer’s ink. 
will be glad to have an electro of your 
labels. All salesmen of distributors will 
welcome samples. This suggestion may 
not meet with your approval when it 
comes to carrying it out. Still, only to- 
day I sat in on a conversation bet veen 
a buyer and several salesmen. The | .uyer 


remarked he had a chance to buy several J 


hundred cases of extra standard »eas. F 


One of his better salesmen said: “ Let’s 


see, they will be four and five ceive, 
You may be sure the uye! ff 


won’t they? 
took care to leave a sample of th: buy 
on that salesman’s desk! Needle s t 


say they were run of garden, n ostl) [ 


two and three seive. 
standard. 


And really 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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WORKING 
TOGETHER 


FIRE CONTROL! Improvements you make now cut costs, raise quality 


The broom and fire extinguisher work 


together as two of the chief weapons —not only for today but for thousands of tomorrows. 
inst the start and d of fire! 


follow such rules as: Daily dispose of 
all litter and rubbish. Prevent the ac- 
cumulation of dust and dirt, especially 
in corners and other hard-to-reach 
places. Keep the yard free from combus- | 
tibles. Keep the grass and weeds cut. | W 

Adherence to these rules will help prevent FMC U N IVERSA L CA N AS H ER 
the start of fire on your premises and make fora ; 
sense of security. This together with our Auto- 
matic Coverage Policy will give you continu- 
ous full protection at the lowest possible cost. 
Write us today for onnae 


ment, you are in a position to meet any business 
conditions to be encountered. 


SE 


FOOD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 


DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR 36 YEAR $s 


The modern, scien- 
tific, speedy method 
of thoroughly clean- 
ing and sterilizing 


REMOVABLE COVER cans. 
HOW IT OPERATES 


No more guess work in sterilizing containers. The 
Universal FAC Can Washer washes with both water 
and steam, with cans in inverted position for per- 


fect drainage. Cans handled gently, no crushing 
or bending. Washer totally enclosed; no spray or 
moisture in air or on floor or machines. Handles 
cans from 2” to 4” in diameter—from 2” to 71” in 


height, with a few change parts. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 
Beans, Fruits, etc. 
Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC 
CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your 


Plant Improvement Program NOW 
D-901 


ALTIMORE,. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


the various states. 


BEANS 


FREMONT, MICH., May 18—Stringless: 
Will be planted about June 5 to 15. 


EDGERTON, OHIO, May 20—Wax and 
Green: 20 per cent of acreage; none 
planted as yet. 


ANTIGO, WIS., May 22—Green and 
Wax: Adverse weather conditions delay- 
ing planting. While condition is not ser- 
ious as yet, a delay of another ten days 
would reduce the acreage. 


KNELLSVILLE, WIS., May 17—Limas: 
Will put in 450 acres. Too wet to plant 
now but think will begin Saturday, May 
20. Conditions are favorable and have 
our quota of acreage. 


SHAWANO, WIS., May 18—Green and 
Wax: Just starting to plant; acreage 10 
to 15 per cent less this year. Plenty of 
moisture now. 


CORN 


FRUITLAND, IDAHO, May 15—10 per cent 
more acreage than last year. Corn is 
growing and looks good, except for a few 
fields that haven’t too good a stand. Ex- 
pect a normal yield, averaging approxi- 
mately 4 tons to the acre, only more ton- 
nage, of course, due to the increased 
acreage. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 20—Plant- 
ing started this week; acreage 90 per 
cent of normal. 


LODI, WIS., May 16—Ready to start 
planting May 18. Acreage about normal. 


SHAWANO, WIS., May 18—Starting to 
plant; normal acreage. 


PEAS 


FREMONT, MICH., May 18—This crop 
was held back, making later plantings 
and more of a spread in planting dates. 
The stand is good and weather conditions 
have been very favorable. Harvesting 
estimated to start about June 25 and to 
continue to July 10 to 15. 


BOZEMAN, MONT., May 22—Have 2300 
acres with 1100 acres planted. Moisture 
okay; should pack 280,000 to 300,000 
cases. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 20—Cold, 
wet weather made it impossible to plant 
most of the normal season. As a result 
we have only 35 per cent of normal early 
acreage. We made an experimental late 
planting of 15 per cent of intended 
acreage. 


OTHER ITEMS 


RIVERSIDE, CALIF., May 17—Olives: ‘Too 
early to make estimate; bloom just 
opening. 


as reported direct to THE CANNING TRADE by canners in 


EDGERTON, OHIO, May 20—40 per cent 
of acreage planted; rains every day. 


DAYTON, WASH., May 17—Completed 
planting May 8. Stands good; growth 
good to date. Will need rains within 
next 10 days if yields are to anywhere 
near equal those of past three years. 


ANTIGO, WIS., May 22—Season three 
weeks late. Outlook for normal crop ex- 
ceptionally poor. If weather permits 
planting within the next 10 days, there 
will be a bunching at maturity. Contin- 
ued rains have prevented farm work 
since last of April. 


KNELLSVILLE, WIS., May 17—Just fin- 
ished planting 650 acres; 450 acres of 
Alaskas and 200 acres of Sweets. The 
early plantings look very .good, there be- 
ing sufficient moisture in the ground. 
The season is later by two weeks than 
last year but will have good quality and 
yield depending on the weather. 


LODI, WIS., May 16—Fully three weeks 
late. Due to lateness 15 per cent of acre- 
age was cancelled. Will do well to get 
our seed in the ground by May 20. The 
earlier plantings are doing fine; good 
stands. 


SHAWANO, WIS., May 18—About 800 
acres of Alaskas planted on schedule 
after starting 6 days late. About 400 
acres of Perfection Sweets planted on 
schedule; will finish May 20 or 21. Good 
moisture and coming up good. Weather 
has been cold until about 10 days ago. 
Looks favorable for normal crop. 


TOMATOES 


BARDWELL, KY., May 22—Acreage 60 
per cent. 


WHITE PLAINS, KY., May 22—We have 
signed up about 300 acres but very few 
plants have been set; two weeks late. 
Plants are doing very well and many of 
them ready to set. It is hoped quite a 
good acreage will go out. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 20—Plant- 
ing now. Weather has been hot and dry, 
not favorable to good stands. Acreage 
50 per cent of normal. 


EDGERTON, OHIO, May 20—40 per cent 
of acreage; none planted as yet. 


BRISTOL, PA., May 23—Started setting 
plants May 15. Weather is favorable 
and a good stand is anticipated. Acreage 
is above normal for us. Look forward 
to a big year. 


NORTH SEDGEWICK, MAINE, May |8— 
Blueberries: Our crop did look very good 
but the army worm struck last week and 
it looks now as though three quarters of 
the crop would be destroyed by this pest, 
We had the army worm in 1925 and in 
Hancock County alone it ruined $100,000 
worth of berries. 


FREMONT, MICH., May 18—Spinach: 
Although sown later than other years 
due to the backward season, crop has been 
making rapid recovery in the past week 
and should be ready for harvest the first 
part of June. 


Beets and Carrots: Will be sown from 
May 15 to June 15. 


LUCEDALE, MISS., May 19—On an aver- 
age all food crops in this area are far 
below normal. Only about 65 per cent 
of the farming land available is planted, 
and lack of interest, coupled with un- 
favorable weather, contributes to the 
prediction of a low yield this year. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 20—Aspar- 
agus: Season opened about two weeks 
late. Crop prospect about 90 per cent 
of normal. 


DAYTON, WASH., May 17—Asparagus: 
Cuttings heavy; excellent quality. Ex- 
pect to complete packing about June 15. 
Pack should be 115 per cent of budget. 


GAS FOR VOLUNTEER LABOR 


Office workers, business men, house- 
wives and others who volunteer for 
spare-time labor on farms and in food 
processing plants this summer may re- 
ceive special gasoline rations to take 
them to and from the places where their 
labor is needed, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced May 24. 


Gasoline for this purpose will be made 
available in areas where shortage of 
labor has made it necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to sponsor an organized plan to 
supply agricultural and food processing 
establishments with labor to harvest or 
process seasonal crops. OPA divtrict 
directors will designate special boards in 
these areas to consider applications 


To receive such a ration, applicants 
must be certified by the county ag: icul- 
tural agent of the Department of gri- 
culture, or his farm-labor assistant. The 
certification must state that the we'k is 
essential and that the applicant an the 
persons who are to ride with hin are 
capable of doing the particular jo, as 
well as the amount of mileage req:.‘red. 

The applicant must also arran, » to 
carry at least four persons, inclu ling, 
the driver (or as many as his ca) will 
hold, if it is less than four), and must 
show that there is no adequate alt rna- 
tive means of transportation. 
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FE: TILIZERS MAKE GOOD 
“STARTER” SOLUTIONS 


Prove Etfective On Cannery Tomatoes Used 
At Rate of 10 Pounds to 50 
Gallons of Water 


A “starter” solution made up of 10 
pounds of a 5-10-5 commercial fertilizer 
in 50 gallons of water gave excellent 
results in tests carried on with cannery 
tomatoes by Professor C. B. Sayre of the 
N. Y. State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. The solution is applied at 
transplanting time, either by hand or 
with the transplanting machine, at the 
rate of one-fourth pint to the plant. 

Many growers who are producing to- 
matoes for canning factories have for 
several years employed chemical solu- 
tions in the transplanting machine at 
the time the plants are set in the field 
to give the young plants a boost at this 
critical period. Increased yields of a 
ton and a half are not uncommon from 
the use of the so-called “starter” solu- 
tions which cost less than a dollar an 
acre for materials. The beneficial effects 
are especially marked at the first picking. 

Especially prepared starter solution 
formulas are no longer available, and 
changes in the recommended fertilizer 
mixtures are necessary from time to time 
as restrictions are imposed on the num- 
ber and kinds of fertilizer grades that 
may be used on canning crops in New 
York State. The Station tests included 
a wide range of formulas for both acid 
and alkaline soils, however, so that in- 
formation is available to meet changing 
conditions. 

Of the fertilizer grades permitted for 
manufacture this year, the 4-12-5, 5-10-5, 
5-10-10, and 3-12-6 are most commonly 
used for fertilizing cannery tomatoes in 
New York State. Each of these grades 
at the rate of 10 pounds to 50 gallons 
of water will make a satisfactory trans- 
planting or starter solution, says Pro- 
fessor Sayre. 


HEMP PRODUCTION COSTS 


It cost Illinois farmers $21.19 a ton to 
produce and deliver hemp in 1943 
according to R. H. Wilcox, associate pro- 
fessor agricultural economics, Uni- 


versity »f Illinois College of Agriculture 
at Uriona, This was the average cost 
on 112 |‘linois farms picked at random 


in the \emp-growing area of the state. 
The «ve cost for hemp of $55.02 was 
about “ouble the cost of producing corn. 


But a wp yield of 2.6 tons an acre at 
an ay ve price of $42.90 a ton made 
the ere. a profitable one. 

It ti !9 man hours an acre to pro- 
duce “i ieliver an acre of hemp. This 
Is abo. (0 hours more than is required 
in_ th oduction of an acre of corn, 
Wileox sported. The tractor time 
avers. five and three-quarters hours, 
appr: tely the same time used on an 
acre on. But hemp is a bulky crop 
and y own over a rather large zone 
arouli’ och hemp mill in the state. As 
a reo 10 truck miles an acre were 
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required to deliver the 2.6 tons produced. 

The acre cost of $55.02 was made up 
of $23.21 for plowing the ground, pre- 
paring the seedbed, the cost of seed, and 
sowing it; $10.89 for cutting, turning, 
binding, and shocking and $9.29 for load- 
ing and delivering. 

Seed cost the growers $12.52 an acre. 
Machines for cutting and binding the 
crop, which cost $5.00 an acre, were ob- 
tained on a rental basis through the local 
hemp mills. 

The job that took the largest amount 
of man labor was loading and delivering; 
it took 8 hours an acre. Next in order 
of labor demands were turning, 3 hours; 
shocking, 2.5 hours; gathering and bind- 
ing, 2 hours. 


PHILLIPS PROFITS 


The report of the Phillips Packing 
Company, Inc., for the fiscal year ending 
with March, showed a net profit of 
$774,689 after all charges, including pro- 
vision of $2,510,000 for taxes and renego- 
tiation refund. The profit subject to 
renegotiation was equivalent to $1.56 a 
common share. It compared with the net 
for the previous year of $637,251 after 
renegotiation settlement, or $1.26 a share. 
Last year $2,202,529 was provided for 
taxes and renegotiation refund. Net 
sales for the year amounted to $20,730,269 
as against $17,368,391 last year. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan.warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Board-Meeting in Washington—Relief Com- 

ing on Labor—Crops Cause Worry—The Pea 

Acreage—Where the Foods Go—Something 
About Prices 


SALIENTS—The salient feature of 
this week’s canned foods world is 
the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington—the normal, regular 
spring meeting of the Board—and 
of the Administrative Council, and 
other committees, including the 
Presidents and Secretaries of the 
State canners associations, usually 
totaling about 200 leading canners 
from every State of the Union. 
Leading Government officials, in- 
cluding the representatives of the 
armed forces, will appear, and go 
over with the Association members 
the matters of importance now fac- 
ing the industry. Considering the 
meetings of special committees be- 
fore the regular meetings, and of 
other special meetings following, 
more than a full week will have 
been put in by many of these repre- 
sentatives, running, as these meet- 
ings do, over to the end of May. 
Next week we will give you as 
much of a report as can be released. 

LABOR RELIEFS—T hat the Powers- 
That-Be fully understand condi- 
tions in this industry, and clearly 
see the need to lend assistance 
wherever possible, to the end that 
food production may be stepped up 
to the fullest possible point, is 
shown in the following Government 
release: 


“Food processing plants and can manu- 
facturers with difficult recruitment prob- 
lems are to be given high labor priorities, 
Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, advised all WMC 
regions May 23rd. 

According to Mr. McNutt some regions 
have already decided to accord priorities 
to these industries. The decision is being 
left to the regions but the WMC is urg- 
ing that a similar program be followed 
in all areas where a manpower shortage 
in the industries is threatened. In areas 
having production urgency and man- 
power priority committees, the relative 
urgency and priority of food processing 
and can manufacturing will be deter- 
mined by these committees. 
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Mr. MeNutt listed certain states where 
the demand is seasonal and which require 
intensive recruitment efforts. These are 
Wisconsin and Minnesota for peas; Indi- 
ana, New Jersey and Maryland for toma- 
toes and Illinois for sweet corn. There 
will, doubtless, be other areas where the 
maturing of crops for food processing 
will require the recruitment of a large 
number of workers, according to Mr. Mc- 
Nutt. 


“In these States,” he said, “we know 
we can expect heavy demands for sea- 
sonal labor in processing plants. 


“There will be periods, of varying 
length, when the food processing and can 
manufacturing industries will present 
the local USES offices with labor orders 
entailing great urgency of recruitment. 
The necessity of filling such orders is 
obvious if our food preservation quotas 
are to be met.” 


CROPS PROSPECTS — The official 
Governmental forecasters continue 
to speak in hopeful tones of the 
year’s food crops, and prospects, 
but our Crop Reports this week do 
not seem to jibe with them. It is 
too early, of course, to condemn 
crop yields as yet, and it is sin- 
cerely hoped that the results will 
prove much better than the prom- 
ises of today; but it is hard for 
even the best intended canner and 
grower to have to sit and wait un- 
til the rains stop, and the lands dry 
out, for it is getting very late. All 
the country has sympathized with 
the State of Iowa this week which 
has been inundated with destruc- 
tive floods, doing millions of dol- 
lars’ damage, and much of it right 
in the canning crop regions. There 
is no lack of courage and determi- 
nation on the part of canners and 
growers to produce and produce 
these food crops, because all know 
how absolutely necessary they are 
in this dangerous war year. But 
their job is hard. Here is how 
BAE reported, May 24th, on Peas 
for Processing: 

“An estimated 482,150 acres planted 
to green peas for processing: in 1944 is 
only slightly less than the revised esti- 
mate of 483,260 acres planted in 1943 
and is 45 per cent above the average of 
333,600 acres for the preceding 10-year 
(1933-42) period. preliminary 
estimate includes plantings for canning, 
freezing and other processing. 

Most of the reduction in acreage for 
this year is in Delaware, Maryland and 


Virginia. In this area the reduction 
from the 1943 plantings is nearly 20) per 
cent. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, \Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Iowa constitute a 
group of States showing about 6 per cent 
less acreage planted for 1944 than was 
planted in 1943. This season’s acreage 
reductions were fairly evenly distributed 
between individual States except in the 
case of Indiana and Michigan—Indiana’s 
acreage is 28 per cent less than the 1943 
plantings but in Michigan preliminary 
estimates show 44 per cent more acreage 
for 1944. Rains seriously curtailed 
plantings in Michigan in 1943. 

In the western States, including Colo- 
rado, Utah, Washington, Oregon and 
California the preliminary estimates in- 
dicate 3 per cent more acreage for 1944, 
mostly on account of the increase of 10 
per cent in Washington and 13 per cent 
in California. 

Growers and processors of green peas 
in New York State have contracted or 
planted 74 per cent more acreage for 
this year than they finally planted in 
1943—a year when untimely rains held 
plantings at record-low levels. Slight 
increases are shown for Maine and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Of the 482,150 acres planted or con- 
tracted for 1944, it is estimated that 
303,330 acres or 638 per cent consist of 
sweet, wrinkled varieties and 178,820 
acres or 37 per cent are of the Alaska 
type. Last year, 281,110 acres or 58 per 
cent consisted of sweet, wrinkled varie- 
ties and 42 per cent or 202,150 acres 
were of the Alaska type. 

The following tabulation shows the 
estimated acreage of green peas planted 
in the United States for freezing pur- 
poses in recent years. 

25,360 acres 


” 


*Revised. 


WHERE THE FOODS GO—Reyorts 
are general that consumers are 
flocking to the stores for cazned 
foods of all kinds. So true is this 
that reselling is falling off ray» dly; 
and it is also beginning to «awn 
upon thinking men that one: the 
“DPD” day arrives there will »e 4 
tremendous rush for food sup lies, 
not alone for our armies, bu for 
all the starved out nations, ¢; we 
release them. Revolutions ha ¢ al- 
ways come from hunger, and ‘hose 
nations have been starved for nore 
than four years. That oblig ition 
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on os part cannot be avoided. Far 
sight: d men see the threat to our 
food stocks, and curse the short- 
sighted who predict heavy sur- 
pluses when the war ends. 


Here’s a report just issued, and 
it seis forth the picture, in gross, 
as to what becomes of our foods, 
other than that scheduled for the 
armed forces of all kinds, which is 
in addition. “Cash sales to the 
Armed Forces” means for Officers’ 
stores, within the camps, since you 
know of course, that the officers 
buy their own foods, etc. Here is 
the report: 


“Deliveries during March of food and 
other agricultural products by the War 
Food Administration to all claimant 
agencies totaled 798,736,255 pounds com- 
pared with 865,884,856 pounds delivered 
in February. This total includes lend- 
lease shipments, cash sales to the Armed 
Forces and other Government agencies, 
supplies for the Caribbean and Terri- 
torial Emergency Programs, and direct 
distribution to civilian groups. 


Shipside deliveries for export under 
lend-lease totaled 590,234,920 pounds 
compared with 598,717,657 pounds de- 
livered in February, and constituted ap- 
proximately 73.9 per cent of the total 
deliveries. The major products delivered 
to our Allies were in the following per- 
centages: Dairy and poultry, 9.8; meats, 
41.2; fats and oils, 4.7; fruits and vege- 
tables, 9.1; grain products, 17.5; sugar 
12.1; special commodities, 3; tobacco, 1; 
and cotton, 1.6. Destinations of March 
lend-lease deliveries were: British Em- 
pire, 64.3 per cent; Russia, 29.5; and 
other claimants, including Greece, North 
and West Africa, and the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, 6.2. 


In addition to lend-lease deliveries, 


WPA also supplies food and other agri- 
cultura! products on a cash sales basis to 
branch: of the armed forces, the Red 
Cross, ‘reign relief groups, various Gov- 
ernme! agencies, and to other groups 
that h» © a claim on United States food 
supplic’ These cash sales during March 
totale 1,193,247 pounds, compared with 
186,69. 26 pounds delivered the previous 
month. These deliveries amounted to 
11.4 pc cent of the total.” 

PRIC! —The industry has pa- 
tient! waited the result of the in- 
vestig: ‘ons into costs, and the 
subse. nt new list of ceiling 
prices » vering the 1944 packs, but 
as ye here is no sign of them. 
Howe, new packs are being sold 
large! the ’43 ceilings, or sub- 
Ject ‘0 ice revision when the new 
prices ome out. In fact there 
Seems a decided inclination on 
the ps.> of buyers to get orders 
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booked subject to later price ad- 
justment; that is without any price 
now being named. And they are 
wise to get their orders in, if they 
can do so, and the canner must 
accept them “if unsold,” which 
would mean provided they have the 
goods to sell, or release. 


The following market reports 
give you the actions of the week. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Better Buying Interest — Definite Revival 

Not Impossible—Would Like to Buy Future 

Canned Tomatoes—More Interest in Canned 

Vegetables But Some Hesitation—Reselling 

Fruits—Heavy Consumer Demand for Fish 
of All Kinds 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, May 26, 1944 


THE SITUATION—It is becoming 
increasingly evident that the job- 
bing trade and the chains are shak- 
ing off the jitters which possessed 
them during the greater part of the 
first quarter of the year, and are 
beginning to look upon canned 
vegetables as desirable property— 
rather than potential liabilities. 
There has been a marked revival 
in buying interest here during the 
week, and while most of the de- 
mand is centered on top grades, 
which continue in relatively light 
supply, standards are beginning to 
command a little attention, and re- 
sale pressure has drastically eased. 
Warm weather has also stimulated 
canned fish demand— in the face of 
a virtually bare market for wanted 
goods, and fruits are also coming 
in for more inquiry. 


THE OUTLOOK—While many in 
the trade remain confident that set- 
aside percentages from 1944 packs 
will be reduced before the year is 
out, others are not so certain in 
this connection, and point to the 
probability of all-out military oper- 
ations as forecasting no easing of 
the demands of the armed forces 
for 1944 goods. While distributors 
are not rushing to build up canned 
foods inventories, buying resis- 
tance has definitely lessened and it 
would not be surprising to see de- 
mand progressively broadening as 
the season develops. Any substan- 


tial setbacks to canning crops, al- 
most as a matter of course, would 
probably touch off a buying spurt 
on standards which would elimi- 
nate virtually overnight the few 
“soft spots” still remaining in the 
market for such goods. 


TOMATOES—Futures are coming 
in for study at the moment, but in 
the face of canners’ general unwill- 
ingness to make new pack com- 
mitments, the volume of trading is 
light. Resale tomatoes on spot ap- 
pear rather well cleaned up, and a 
continuing shortage of catsup and 
other tomato products remains in 
evidence. Distributors are show- 
ing concern over reports from prin- 
cipal tomato canning areas indicat- 
ing that top grades of tomatoes 
may go by the board this season in 
favor of larger packs of juice and 
other products, as a result of the 
labor supply condition. 


ASPARAGUS—While new pack is 
now ready for shipment from prin- 
cipal canning areas, the trade is 
not taking hold of the market in a 
large way, pending clarification of 
the price situation. Some concern 
is also evident regarding the possi- 
bility of supplies remaining dor- 
mant in distributors’ warehouses 
in case high point values are estab- 
lished when this item is removed 
from the ration-free list. 


SPINACH — While pack reports 
thus far have been favorable, rela- 
tively little of the early production 
will go to the trade, due to heavy 
Governmental requirements. Job- 
bing activity is rather slow here 
this week. 


PEAS—Jobbers and the chains 
are still surveying the market 
in a quest for extra standard 
and fancy peas, with the mar- 
ket virtually bare of the latter and 
rapidly cleaning up on the inter- 
mediate grade. With a late pack 
this season in prospect, it may well 
prove that canners will be down to 
bare floors on carryover peas be- 
fore new pack begins moving. 


CORN—Fancy corn is still being 
sought, and the few odd lots that 
have made their appearance in can- 
ners’ hands have moved well at 
ceiling levels. Reports from the 
midwest indicate smaller acreage 
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under contract than was the case 
at this time a year ago. Standard 
corn is beginning to move from 
jobber and chain stocks in better 
volume, it is reported, and this may 
tend to stimulate buying interest 
in new pack standards. 


FRUITS—Resale activity contin- 
ues to account for the bulk of trad- 
ing in canned fruits, and top grades 
of virtually all varieties continue in 
demand. The trade here is much 
interested in reports that Califor- 
nia retail grocers are looking for 
an “out” for an estimated 3,000,- 
000 cases of surplus canned foods 
inventories. This surplus, reput- 
edly, includes large quantities of 
fruits which have been sought in 
Eastern and other jobbing markets 
for some time past. Latest reports 
from the Coast indicate that while 
canning fruit crops in California 
still look good, yield may run to 
small sizes... . Trading in canned 
citrus juices is tapering off, inso- 
far as buying from first hands is 
concerned, and little resale activity 
is to be noted. .. . Nothing new on 
canned pineapple imports from 
Cuba and Mexico; canners there 
apparently will adhere to decision 
to curtail packs, due to unfavorable 
reaction to OPA ceilings for their 
products in this country. 


SALMON — The advent of real 
summer weather has brought out a 
heavy call for canned salmon, both 
pinks and reds, and resale offerings 
have virtually disappeared from 
the market. Retail demand for 
these items has risen sharply, with 
the probability that dealers’ shelves 
will be bare of salmon well before 
receipts of 1944 pack may be looked 
for. 


OTHER FISH—With the shrimp 
catch at the Gulf going largely to 
the fresh shippers and quick-freez- 
ers, offerings of the canned product 
for the civilian trade are virtually 
unobtainable. . . . Sardine demand 
continues heavy, with offerings 
well below trade demands. Impor- 
ters thus far have been unsuccess- 
ful in their efforts to secure favor- 
able action from Washington on 
import permits covering recent 
Portuguese sardine purchases. .. . 
Tuna is in active demand in the 
local market, with first hands 
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cleared, and little to be had at 
resale. 


OTHER ITEMS—Canned beans and 
meat products, which have made 
their re-appearance on the market 
following recent modification of tin 
restriction regulations, are meet- 
ing with a heavy demand from the 
retail trade. Packers are stepping 
up production and expect to have 
the trade well supplied in the near 
future. Consumer demand is being 
accelerated by extensive advertis- 
ing, in the case of many favored 
brands. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Keen Interest by Canners in Crop Reports— 
As They Look Now—Retailers Offering Case 
Lots—Spinach Finished and Pack About Sold 
—This Together with Asparagus Selling at 
Last Year’s Ceiling Prices—Apricots Selling 
Subject to Approval of Prices — Canners 
Waiting on Fruit Sales—Some Items of Fish 
All Gone—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, May 26, 1944 

WATCHING—With food produc- 
tion more important than ever, 
canners are paying increased at- 
tention to crop reports and, in 
turn, Federal and State agencies 
are increasing the scope of services 
offered. A California report as of 
May 15 says that cool weather pre- 
vailed during the first half of May 
in most of the vegetable producing 
areas, with unseasonably low tem- 
peratures at night. This has ex- 
tended the harvest period for 
spring crops, and has_ enabled 
growers to get better yields in 
some instances. Summer crops 
have required reseeding, however, 
and a heavy insect infestation has 
developed. Most vegetable crops 
are ten days to two weeks behind a 
normal harvest period. 


RESULTS—The harvesting of ar- 
tichokes has been about completed, 
with the fresh market absorbing 
most of the crop, canners having 
experienced difficulty in securing 
necessary stocks of oil and vinegar. 
Asparagus is in full harvest with 
canneries now taking most of the 
output. The broccoli harvest is 
about at an end and most of the 


supplies for the summer will come 
from two small coastal districts, 


The carrot harvest is slackening off | 


in the Imperial Valley, but is just 
getting into full swing in Northern 
and Central California. Camnners 
are expected to handle more of this 
than in recent years. Bell peppers 
are just coming onto the market 
but no commercial packing will be 
done until fall. The strawberry 
harvest is past its peak in most of 
the producing areas of the State, 
with production extremely light, 
and none available for canning. 
The pea harvest, taking the State 
as a whole, has been disappointing, 
owing to dry weather, but in the 
districts producing the canning 
crop, conditions have been fair. 
Harvesting has passed its peak and 
will be largely over by the end of 
the month. The bulk of the can- 
ning tomato acreage was planted 
during the first two weeks of May. 


Cold weather held back the plants — 
in the seed beds and growers de- | 


layed plantings until field condi- 


tions would be more favorable. | 


Most tomato fields will be in need 


of irrigation shortly. Some early [7 


damage is reported from flea beetle 
and considerable replanting is al- 
ready found necessary. 


MARKET — Canners and _ whole- 
salers report a much more active 
market for some items in canned 
vegetables as a result of making 
these ration-free for the time be- 


ing. This is particularly notice | 
able in peas and string beans. Re- : 
tail grocers are featuring stand- [ 


ards in case lots at reductions from 
the single-can price and are mov- 
ing a lot. Few fancy grades are 
available and even where they are 
the price makes a difference, now 
that no points are required. More 
than ever, efforts are made to mar- 
ket local packs locally to cut down 
on transportation. 


TOMATOES — The 
canned tomatoes seems to 


creasing, despite the fact that the [ 


fresh item is commencing to come 
onto the market in fairly ‘arge 
quantities. Tomato products are 
not at all plentiful, with cat:up 4 
scarce item in many stocks. Some 
canners plan to give increased at- 


tention to tomato products this sea- F 
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son. The acreage of canning toma- 
toes California promises to be 
large than that of last year, plant- 
ings promising to be around 130,- 
000 zcres. Last year about 112,500 
acres were harvested, with a yield 
of a little more than seven tons an 
acre. Growers received an average 
of a little more than $26 a ton. Un- 
sold tomatoes in this market are 
held largely at $1.7214 for No.214 
Fancy and $6.00 for No. 10s. Ex- 
tra Standards in these sizes, re- 
spectively, are priced at $1.45 and 
$5.10. 


SPINACH—The California spin- 
ach pack has been completed, but 
operations are still under way in 
Oregon. Much of the pack has al- 
ready been sold at last season’s 
ceiling or at the ceiling price at the 
date of shipment. -Some of the 
large operators, however, have not 
named prices and expect to allot 
their packs to regular customers. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus has been 
selling quite freely at last year’s 
ceiling prices and it would seem 
that this policy should work out 
all right since the announcement 
has just come through from OPA 
that processors’ prices will be 7 
cents a pound for white and 8 cents 
for green, the same as used last 
year in computing prices for the 
canned item. The pack continues 
to run ahead of that of a year ago, 
so civilians may be able to get a 
little more than then. 


FRUITS—A considerable volume 
of business has been booked by 
canners on apricots on a subject to 
approval of price basis. Distribu- 
tors 2re anxious to place as much 


business on this item as possible 
as the market is bare. Much in- 
terest is also being shown in cher- 
ries, the first fruit to be canned. 
Peaches and pears could also be 
sold in quantities if canners were 
willing to make commitments, but 
most operators feel that it would 
be wise to wait until the harvest is 
at hand. The pear crop promises 
to be a smaller one than that of 
last year. 


FISH—Several items in canned 
fish are virtually off the market 
here, and others are in such light 
supply that both wholesalers and 
retailers are making use of allot- 
ment plants and sell only small 
quantities at a time. Pink salmon 
is in demand with war workers, 
many of whom have come from lo- 
calities where chum salmon was 
considered a treat. Oysters are 
scarcely to be had and only a few 
shrimps are offered. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


GOOD YEAR—The annual report of the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco for the fiscal year ended Feb- 
ruary 29, indicates a consolidated net 
profit of $3,783,402, including the com- 
pany’s proportion of the profit of the 
Alaska Packers Association. This is 
equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
$3.76 a common share, and compares 
with a profit of $2,797,970, of $2.74 a 
common share, for the previous year. 
Sales for the year totaled $99,475,438, 
compared with $91,350,067 the year be- 
fore. 

President Alfred W. Eames reported 
that the increase came largely from in- 
creased earnings in farm operations, cof- 
fee, dried fruit, canned fish, vitamin oils 
and miscellaneous operations, along with 
a non-recurring profit of $267,089 from 
the sale of capital assets. These in- 
ereased earnings more than offset the 


heavy shrinkage of profits on canned 
fruits and vegetable operations. The 
dried fruit division greatly increased the 
tonnage handled, and dollar sales volume 
was the largest in the history of the firm. 

President Eames suggested that pros- 
pects are not bright for a pack in 1944 
to surpass that of 1943. Government 
agencies have advised the industry that 
they will require about one half of the 
vegetable pack and 70 per cent of the 
fruit pack, including Hawaiian pine- 
apple. 


STUDYING THE INDUSTRY—The Califor- 
nia State Senate committee investigating 
unemployment insurance has commenced 
a study of the canning industry as it 
affects the State unemployment insurance 
law. Senator Shelley, chairman of the 
committee, says that this industry, which 
has been the most costly of all industries 
to insure, because of its seasonal employ- 
ment, paid for itself during 1943. The 
investigation is to ascertain how many 
cannery workers are employed but a 
short period each year and how much 
unemployment insurance they draw. 
Complaints have come from some quar- 
ters that workers have abused the law 
by demanding unemployment insurance 
when they have no intention of working 
other than a short period each season. 


ACQUITTAL—One of the longest Federal 
Court trials ever held at San Francisco, 
Calif., came to an end the middle of May 
with the acquittal of some 30 individuals 
and firms of charges they had conspired 
to fix prices of dried fruits. The defen- 
dants included the Dried Fruit Associa- 
tion of California, the California Pack- 
ing Corp., Libby, McNeill & Libby, Cali- 
fornia Prune and Apricot Growers’ As- 
sociation, Guggenhime & Co., Balfour- 
Guthrie & Co., Sun Maid Raisin Growers 
and Rosenberg Bros. & Co. The trial be- 
gan April 19 at which time Federal 
Judge Goowman dismissed the first count 
in the indictment, charging violation of 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act. The cases 
of three of the defendants were dismissed 
just before the cases of the other defen- 
dants were given to the jury. Earlier 
in the year a similar case in which can- 
ners were defendants was tried, with the 
acquittal of all. 
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Always Dependable! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


Seed Peas For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Small Amount Of Shrimp Canned—Fresh 

Dealers Continue To Get The Bulk—Raises 

Question of Economics—Oyster Season Clos- 
ing—Fish Production. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., May 26, 1944. 


SHRIMP — The production of 
shrimp the past week continued 
very light in Alabama, but it in- 
creased in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Texas. 

Louisiana is the only State that 
reported any shrimp canned this 
past week and the factories there 
received only 172 barrels of the 
3,607 barrels produced. 

The raw dealers are still getting 
practically all the shrimp produced 
on the Gulf Coast and a good quan- 
tity of them are being put in the 
freezers. 

The cold storage holdings in the 
Gulf States showed an increase of 
29% in their report of May 17, 
1944 and the holdings in Chicago 
on May 18, 1944 an increase of 
25%, yet New York in their report 
of May 18, 1944 showed a decrease 
of 22%. 

The quantity of shrimp in stor- 
age in these areas is as follows: 
Chicago 74,287 pounds, New York 
180,039 and Gulf States 618,562 
pounds. 

The reason the shrimp move into 
raw channels may be due to the 
scarcity of labor at the plants, but 
most likely the main reason is that 
the oyster canning season being 
over, the seafood canneries have 
shut down until next Fall, as the 
Spring run of shrimp so far has 
been light and scattered. 

A few of the canneries in 
Louisiana are still canning oysters 
and they pack the few barrels of 
shrimp they get at the same time. 


OYSTERS — The oyster season is 
closed in Alabama, Mississippi and 


Texas. Louisiana is the only state 
in this section now producing 
oysters and about half of the 
oysters produced are being canned. 

HARD CRABS—The production of 
hard crabs decreased last week 
over the previous in this section 
due to a heavy blow that hit the 
Louisiana coast last week. Louisi- 
ana produces more crabs than all 
the other States in this section put 
together. 


“U. S. FISHERIES” 


The following article appeared 
in the Fish & Wildlife Market 
News Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which shows 
how the industry all over the coun- 
try is having its “Ups and Downs,” 
and seemingly more “Downs” than 
“Ups”: 

“Production in twelve major U. 
S. Fisheries in the first quarter of 
1944 was 10,000,000 pounds less 
than in the comparable quarter of 
1943, according to reports to Co- 
ordinator of Fisheries Harold L. 
Ickes. 

Production, in the group of 
twelve fisheries for the quarter 
amounted to 265,235,000 pounds 
compared with 275,456,000, and 
243,560,000 in 1942. Chief reason 
for the reduction was given as the 
shortage of skilled manpower, al- 
though considerable loss of produc- 
tion was occasioned by lay-offs of 
fishermen during most of January 
in Boston, New Bedford, and New 
York, and similar lay-offs in the 
shrimp fishery centering at Biloxi, 
Miss. 

The California tuna Fishery is 
the only one to show an important 
gain—14,671,635 pounds compared 
with 8,372,837 last year—the first 
months of the year normally ac- 
count for only 11 per cent of the 
year’s production so that the 
figures for the first quarter do not 
necessarily indicate the trend of 
the fisheries for the year, officials 
of the Coordinator’s Office said. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


TRUE Uniwei Comoeanw Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


All of the most important fishe. ies, 
such as salmon, pilchard or (ali- 
fornia sardine, menhaden, tina, 
and shrimp have their peak: of 
production later in the year. 


Landing of Pacific mackerel held 
up well the first two months of the 
vear, but due to poor fishing in 
March the quarterly total is 7,764,- 
286 pounds compared with 8,730,- 
352 last year. 


On the Gulf Coast shrimp and 
oysters showed some decline com- 
pared with both 1943 and 1942, but 
crabs made a substantial increase 
and most fish landings ran about 
the same level as in recent years. 


During the first quarter canning 
establishments processed about the 
same quantity of canned fish as 
last year. The pack of tuna, mack- 
erel, California sardines, Maine 
sardines, and shrimp totaled 1,392,- 
461 cases as against 1,257,165 in 
the first three months of 1943. The 
pack of tuna and Maine sardines 
was considerably larger, mackerel 
and California sardines declined 
slightly and shrimp fell from 38,- 
076 cases to 4,368. 


HOW THE CONSUMERS FEEL 
(Continued from page 14) 


able as they are at present. And re- 
member also the buyer took the time 
and pains to explain that the peas might 
be any seive, that grades were not ceter- 
mined by seive sizes but on quality. 
Whenever you need more sales or closer 
dealer co-operation, be liberal with 
samples. If a housewife buys more 
when she sees most, be certain your 
salesman for your distributors wil! sell 
most of the quality merchandise most 
liberally sampled to them. 


The Red and White Corporation spent 
a lot of money on this survey to «hich 
we have referred in this article. The 
summary of it is yours, with cre it to 
Red & White and The Voluntary Gvoups 
Magazine. Make the best use possi le of 
it. Your future sales and profit will 
increase as you do! 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"A Complete Course in Canning’ 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


The 6th Edition 
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MORRAL CORN HUSKER 


Either Single or Double : é é 99 
MORRAL CORN CUTTER Oo r EX EL EN CE 
Either Single or Double Cut 2 oe 


WITH ADDED 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER WHITE STAR 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 4 for 
CONTINUED 
MORRALLABELING MACHINE ‘ EXCELLENCE 


PATENTED and other machinery “ 7 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


To assist you— 
| Readers will find the Where to Buy \ 


Section helpful in locating firms to 


supply specific needs. 

PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC. 
™ Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
| Consult these advertisers. of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 
CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


The Sixth Edition of 


should 
Course 
jan 
t this 
“por ” C, e 
epaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 


ie book, answering any questions that may arise relative 

‘ance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 

| ee of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
2 LTIMORE 20S. GAY STREET MARYLAND Size 6x9, 360 pages, Beautifully Bound. 


Stamped in Gold. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


PRIORITY RESTRICTIONS now lifted on good food equip- 
ment. Ready now—30 Pressure Cookers; 12” x 18” and 18” x 
18”. 6 Hobart 80 qt. 4 speed Mixers; AC and DC. 3 American 
Utensil Model B Stainless Pulpers or Juice Extractors; other 
Pulpers available. 5 Sterling and Anderson Dicers and Peelers. 
65 Steam Jacketed Kettles; Copper, 50-75-350-700 gal.; Stain- 
less 40 gal.; Aluminum 40 and 60 gal.; Steel and Cast Iron 30 
gal. to 1500 gal. with agit. 6 Copper Vacuum Pans; jacketed, 
coiled; up to 500 gal. 22 Labelers for cans, jars, bottles, etc.; 
automatic and semi-aut.; World, Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc. 
26 Horizontal Mixers all sizes; dry materials, pastes, semi- 
liquids; new and used. 5 Colloid Mills and Emulsifiers; stand- 
ard makes. 2 Glass Lined Jacketed Tanks; one with brine coil 
750 gal.; other glass lined tanks in stock. 

Miscellaneous Vegetable Washers, Rotary Exhausters, Cooker- 
Coolers, Retorts, Pea Equipment including Graders, Washers, 
Pickers, Fillers. Also Filling Equipment for powders, pastes, 
preserves, liquids. Mills, Grinders, Crushers, Dryers, Convey- 
ors, Lift Trucks, Stackers, Refrigerating Equipment, etc. First 
Machinery Corp., E. 9th St. & East River Drive, New York 9, 
N.Y. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR QUICK SALE—6 Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, 50 
gal., 80 gal., 120 gal., 150 gal. 200 gal., 250 gal., in perfect 
condition; also 200’ 15” roller case Conveyor; several Vegetable 
Slicers, Tomato Fillers, Scalders; Corn Huskers, Cutters; mis- 
cellaneous canning equipment. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 
Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids fiom 
liquids and canning wastes. They are used for di-watering, 2nd 
di-aerating, cleaning, sizing, grading, almost any type of screen- 
ing operation, wet or dry. Make your product more uniform 
and of higher quality at less cost. Large capacity screen 
$495.00. Bonded Motor Truck Scales, 15 ton, 22’ x 9’ platform, 
$440.00. 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ platform, $815.00. Many sizes and 
capacities in stock. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Smoke Stack 55 ft. long 24 in. diameter, good 
condition. R. D. & D. B. Snyder, Delta, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One 180 H.P. HRT Boiler; One 160 H.P. HRT 
Boiler; Two Robins Steam Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, 
Del. 


READY TO GO—Two Motor Driven Robinson Vegetable 
Peelers, capacity about 50 lbs. per minute; Knott Vegetable 
Slicer, Motor Driven; Gruendler Hammermill, 10 H.P. A.C, 
Motor, capacity 350 to 400 lbs. hr. on Dehydrated Potatoes or 
similar; 5 Sterling Heavy Duty Model 1D Dicers with shaker 
attachments, BD & MD; M & S 6 pocket Pulp Filler NCNF; 
Berlin Chapman 6 Hole Juice Filler; Aluminum Jacketed Ket- 
tles, 80-100 and 150 gallons; Copper Jacketed Kettles, 10-50 and 
500 gallons; Stainless Steel Jack. & Ag. Kettle 75 gal.; Two 
Jacketed and Agitated all nickel Kettles, 330 gals. each; 5 new 
Vertical Retorts 24” x 26”; Pfaudler 200 gals. Jacketed Glass 
Lined Kettle. Priority restrictions eased on new Jacketed Stain- 
less Steel Kettles and new Stainless Steel Tanks, send us your 
inquiries. Machinery & Equipment Corp, 59 E. 4th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4863, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 High Pressure Boiler from 10 to 15 H.P., must 
be a code ASME, one with return system preferred; one 5 x 5 
Ice Machine and Motor. Lusty Manufacturing Co., 1427 Eye 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—Machinery. Dicing Machine in A#1 condition. 
Give full particulars. C. S. Taylor & Co., Davenport, Fla. 


WANTED—One Can Labeler, size cans #1 to #3’s or #1 to 
#10’s. Quote best price. Ady. 4452, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Immediately, Cherry Pitter. 
capacity. Adv. 4453, The Canning Trade. 


One ton per hour 


FOR SALE—Peeling Tables, Merry-Go-Round type, complete 
with pulleys, etc. Immediate reply suggested if interested. Adv. 
4424, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Steam Exhauster complete, with 4-way carrier 
chain, capacity 35-40 cans per minute; 1 Chisholm Ryder Model 


B Bean Snipper. Connecticut State Prison, Box 145, Wethers- 


field, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Truck and Wagon Scale, capacity 20,000 pounds, 
platform 18 x 8, complete with plank and wooden beams. This 
scale is convertible for steel beams. Lineboro Canning Co., 
Inc., Lineboro, Md. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—6,000 pounds Burpees Stringless Green | 
Beans at 18c per pound. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—An excellent Canning Plant in South Eas:ern 
Pennsylvania, equipped with High Speed Pea and Corn euip- 
ment, in a good growing community where abundant 1'eas, 
Corn, Beans and Tomatoes can be obtained. Buildings and 
equipment in A-1 condition. For particulars address: dv. 
4431, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—PLANTS 


TOMATO PLANTS—Rutgers, Marglobe, John Baer, and 
Indiana Baltimore. We use Certified (treated) seeds, all grown 
in rows and cultivated. Shipments by truck, refrigerator cars, 
or local express. Wire, phone or write for special prices and 
service to the canners trade. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Special varieties for the Kraut trade, 
including Copenhagen Market, Marion Market, Ballhead, and 
All Seasons (yellows resistant). Shipments by truck, refriger- 
ator cars, and local express. Wire, phone or write for special 
prices and service to the canners trade. J. P. Councill Co., 
Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Ballhead, Copenhagen, Golden Acre Cabbage Plants; 500, $2.00; 
1,000, $3.50. Marglobe, Stone and Baltimore Tomato Plants; 
same price as cabbage. Onion and California Wonder Sweet 
Pepper Plants; 100, 50c. Porto Rico Potato Plants; 500, $2.50; 
1,000 $4.50. All prices prepaid. “Peter Pan” The Plant Man, 
Franklin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Peppers in Brine, either hand or machine cut, 
Red and Green; or Pimientos. Shipment when ready. Tenser 
& Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Frozen Eggs, freshly packed, whole mixed; 
Frozen Apples, sliced; Black & Red Raspberry Puree in barrels, 
3x1; also 10,000 gallons Apple Juice for Wine, now in tanks. 
All FOB Nearby, prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermome- 
ters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 401 Bridge St., Brooklyn, 
Ni 


FOR SALE—New Containers: 104, 20#, 304, 50% Pails 
and Barrels for Frozen Foods. Solid Fiber and Corrugated 
Cases for Canners. Case Pilers for high warehouses, reduce 
labor 50%. Used and new canning machinery. Wire for full 
particulars. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4448, The Canning Trade. 


WA*''' ED—Experienced Manager for new vegetable canning 


factory. No crop failures under irrigation. Attractive future. 
Desira!'. climate and living conditions. Write Box 528, Ros- 
well, N. Mex. 


A JOR WITH A FUTURE—Nationally known Can Manufac- 


turer wants an Office Manager for New York Sales Office. 
Actual xperience in office management not necessary, but 
knowl: .. of General Line cans is essential. Previous experi- 
ence j roduction planning or sales contact work would be 
helpfu This is a rapidly growing peace time industry, and 
may b: \e opportunity you have been looking for. Our em- 
Ployees ve been informed of this Ad. Adv. 4451, The Canning 
Trade. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 

POS! .ON WANTED—Capable executive experienced in 
meat, f and vegetable processing, canning and cold packing, 
also abi ales management, seeks permanent connection. Adv. 
4447, T. Canning Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


DIRECTOR OF PATHOLOGY 


It was the first time the two dusky ex-stevedores had met 
for years, and they were comparing their more recent personal 
history. “Mose,” announced Rastus, “Ah’s got a good job now.” 

“Yo’ got a good job? Whah at?” 

“Ah’s got a job bein’ p’fessor of pathology to the college.” 

“Huccum, p’fessor of pathology, big boy? Yo’ kain’t read 
nor write.” 

“Seems lak yo’ don’ know what is a p’fessor of pathology. 
Lemme ’lucidate. A p’fessor of pathology is de p’fessor what 
shows de folks how to go in an’ out of de college grounds.” 


“It ain’t sanitary,” protested the traveler, to have your house 
built over the hog pen that way.” 

“Well, I dunno,” replied the native, “we ain’t lost a hog in 
more’n five years.” 


TOO LATE 
“There’s a boy named John Simpson working here. 
grandfather. May I see him?” 
“You just missed him, he’s gone to your funeral.” 


I’m his 


“Why did you stop singing in the choir?” 


“Because one day I didn’t sing and somebody asked if the 
organ had been fixed.” 


THIS WAY OUT 


“If you kiss me again, I shall tell father.” 

“That’s an old tale. Anyway, it’s worth it,” and he kissed 
her. 

She sprang to her feet. 
left the room. 

“Father,” she said, softly to her parent when she got outside. 
“Mr. Bolder wants to see your new gun.” 

“All right, I’ll take it in to him,” and two minutes later 
father appeared in the doorway with his gun in his hand. 

There was a crash of breaking glass as Mr. Bolder dived 
through the window. 


“T shall tell father,” she said, and 


A number of little girls were boasting of the rank of their 
respective families. They had passed from clothes to personal 
appearance, then to interior furnishings, and finally came to 
paternal dignity. The minister’s little girl boasted: 

“Every package that comes for my papa is marked D.D.” 

“And every package that comes for my papa is marked M.D.,” 
retorted the daughter of the physician. 

Then followed a look of contempt from the youngest of the 
party. “Huh,” she exclaimed, “every package that comes to our 
house is marked C.O.D.” 


AND REST EASY 


“How’s this?” asked the lawyer. “In your will you’ve named 
six bankers to be pallbearers. Of course, it’s all right; but 
wouldn’t you rather choose some friends with whom you are 
on better terms?” 


“No. Those fellows have carried me so long, they might as 
well finish the job.” 


IDENTIFIED 
French Sentry—Halt! Who goes there? 
Voice—American. 
French Sentry—Advance and recite the Star Spangled Banner. 


Voice—I don’t know it. 
French Sentry—Proceed, American. 
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Performance 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 
WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 
Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


KEEP BUYING WAR B8ONDS 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS * DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS + LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Harrison 5728 
527 South Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses ‘hat 
supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fib 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. . 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPME),:: 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Gompany, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 

LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, II. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
SALT DISPENSERS 
Scientific Tablet Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONINGS 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Wacaville, Cal. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, III. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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ROBINS GRADING and SORTING TABLES 
HAYNIE HOT WATER TOMATO SCALDER 


ROBINS 
Tomato Sorting Table 


equipped with 24” width ball bearing 
steel rollers. 


Standard size 6 feet overall length. 


d ROBINS SORTING TABLE 


ROBINS 
Tomato Grading Table 


Equipped with an apron of continuous metal 
slats 30’ wide overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Standard tables built for 
erading 2" -23"' and 23” dia. stock. Most popular 
size 2}'' Should motor drive be required, we sug- 
gest your securing the motor—we will mount with- 
out extra charge, but speed of motor should not 
exceed 150 to 250 RPM otherwise will charge for 
reducer, 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


HAYNIE HOT WATER TOMATO SCALDER 


The Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder has been in successful operation 
during the past three seasons and has proven its practicability, not only 
in the saving of stock, steam and water, but permits the scalding of ripen- 
ed tomatoes in a minimum period of time, while the partly ripened tomatoes 
are permitted to remain inthe scalder for alonger period. Hundreds of satis- 
fied users. 


f. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


‘anufacturers of a complete line of Canning Machinery—for tin containers, Freezing-Dehydrating. 


7, E. Lombard Street =! Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Write for copy of No. 700 Catalogue. 
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Fitting companion to America’s jeep is the all-purpose 
Blitz Can . . . a container for fuel, oil, water — made to 
meet the emergencies of all-out war . . . here shown on 
the shoulder of a native stevedore in North Africa. The 
Movietone News cameraman caught this incident of the 
American landing; but the most interesting part of 
the story is not generally known. This remarkable can 
is not only waterproof; it will actually float with a full 
load of oil. When ships must be unloaded under fire, the 
cans can be cast overside and picked up from the water. 
To give extra mileage to Uncle Sam’s jeeps, and protec- 
tion in case of fuel tank leaks, Blitz Cans of fuel are 


carried as emergency supplies. The Blitz Can is seamed 


CAMERON 


CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 
240 N. ASHLAND AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HE “BLITZ CAN’? LANDS IN AFRICA! 


and sealed on precision machines designed and manu- 


factured by Cameron . . . one of the many ways that 


Cameron men and machines are contributing to America’s 


war efficiency on land, sea, and in the air. 


‘The Number 50 Semi- 
Automatic Double- 
Seamer attaching 
bottoms to. Blitz Cens. 


ATLIVG 


Courtesy Movietone News, 460 West 54th St. 


